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REPORT OF THE 

SCHOOLHOUSE COMMISSION 



Washixotox, February 2o^ 1908. 
Sik: The Commission created by act of Congress, approved June 
20, IIKMJ, consisting of the superintendent of schools of the District 
of Columbia, the Supervising Architect of the United States Treas- 
ury, and the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, to 
report to Congress a general plan for the cons^jlidation of public 
schools in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, has the 
honor to submit herewith its report. 
Verj' respectfully, 

A. T. Stuabt, 

Snj/erintendent of Sfhooh, 
James Kxox Taylor, 
Super rmng Architect^ l\ S. Treasury. 
Jay J. Morrow, 
Major^ Corpn of EngineerH^ U. S. Army^ 
Engineer Comm'iHHifjner^ iJistrkt of Columbia. 

Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks. 

President of the Senate^ United States Senate, 



The Schofilhouse Commission was created l>y public a* t No. 254, 
Fifty-ninth Congress, first session, entitled ••An Act to fix and regu- 
late the salaries of teachers. schfXil officers, and other employees of the 
board of eilucation of the District of Columbia.*' approved June 20, 
llKKn by the following section : 

Se^:. 11. That a CommiHKiou, conKiHting of the sar^rinteudent of Hcbools, the 
Engineer Commifwioner, and the .SuiKfrvising Architect of the Treafrary Ilefiart- 
ment Ih hereby created, for the \mr\Hfi^ of submitting to Congress at its »e$wion 
beginning lJei-'enil>er, nineteen hnndred and six — 

Finrt. A general phin for the consolidation of the public w/hools in the I>i»- 
trict of Columbia and the abandonment and sale of such school buildingK and 
8ite« a» may by them be deemetfl nefre««ary and desirable for the best g^Kxl of 
the public school Hervice. 

Second* A general plan for the character, »ize, and location of fK'hool build- 
ings in accordance? with which the educational and business interests of the 
public school system may l>e subserved. 
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In the District appropriation act for the expenses of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, the creation of this Commission was made 
effective by an appropriation of $1,500 among the appropriations for 
the support of the public schools of the District, as follows : 

For the expenses of the Commission created by section eleven of the act of 
Congress approved June twentieth, nineteen hundred and six, to regulate the 
salaries of school teachers, officers, and employees of the District of Columbia, 
including traveling expenses, personal services, printing, and other Incidental 
items, one thousand five hundred dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to be immediately available. 

At the time of the passage of these acts the office of Engineer Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia was filled by Maj. John Biddle, 
Corps of Engineers, and a number of the inspections were made by 
him prior to his relief on May 1, 1907. Since that date the office of 
Engineer Commissioner has been filled by Capt. (now Major) Jay J. 
Morrow, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, who has made some of the 
inspections. The office of superintendent of schools was filled by Dr. 
Wm. E. Chancellor until January 4, 1908, and all inspections were 
made by him. Since that date the office has been filled by Prof. A. T. 
Stuart. The office of Supervising Architect of the Treasury has been 
continuously filled by Mr. James Knox Taylor, who made all in- 
spections except as noted later in this report. 

The Commission has inspected every school building in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and has made trips of inspect icm to the following 
cities, in each of which from 1 to 12 modern school buildings were 
inspected : 

Baltimore, Md.; New York City and Brooklyn, X. Y. ; East Or- 
ange and Bloomfield, X. J. ; Rochester and Syracuse, X. Y. ; Spring- 
field, Brookline, Xewton, and Boston, Mass.: Providence, R. L; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Chicago, 111.; Muskegon, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; and 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Commission has had exceptional opportunities of obtaining 
the views of members of boards of education and superintendents 
and assistant superintendents of schools in various sections of the 
country and has especially availed itself of the fund of experience 
acquired in the study of various problems in school architecture by 
the architects in charge of the work of constructing the school build- 
ings in these various cities. 

The Commission desires, first, to briefly summarize its findings 
and to refer to a more careful perusal of the body of the report for 
the more detailed argument in each case. 

The Commission recommends: 

I. The abandonment of the 8-room school building as a type, ex- 
cept as the first half of an ultimate lO-room building. 

II. The adoption of the 16-room building and of the 24-room 
building as types for consolidated primary and grammar schools. 
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III. The partial adoption of the sj'stem of separate primary and 
grammar schools to better utilize the present 8-room school buildings. 

IV. The construction of special high schools rather than of poly- 
technic high schools. 

V. The immediate abandonment of the following school buildings: 
Potomac, McCormick, Thomson. John F. Cook. Threlkeld, High 
Street. Hill?;dale, Bunker Hill. Garfield, and Johnson Annex. 

AT^. The early abandonment of the following schools: Webster, 
Abbot, Berret. Lincoln. Force. Adams. Bradley, and Jefferson. 

VII. The abandonment of Central and Eastern high schools as 
high schools, and their conversion into grammar schools, and the 
c(Mistruction of new Eastern and Central high schools. 

AT[II. The enlargement of McKinley. Business, and Western high 
schools, and the use of Business High School for all but the first 
year of commercial work, which first year's instruction should be 
given at each of the academic high schools. 

IX. The conversion of present Colored High School (M street) 
into an elementarj' school and construction of a new colored high 
school with provisions therein for commercial instniction. 

X. The construction of white and colored nonnal >ihools or 
colleges. 

XI. The construction of a numljer of manual training centers, 
similar to the B. B. French School. 

XII. Jlore lilieral provision in new buildings for a>senibly rfx)ms 
and gymnasium rooms. 

XIII. More liberal provision for playground space and tlie estab- 
lishment of athletic fields. 

XIV. Oreater use of fireprofif construction in buildingr^. witli a 
higher unit of cost than now allowed by appropriations. 

XV. The use of portable buildings to relieve unforew^en conges- 
tion of school population. 

XVI. The abandonment of the present method of appropriating 
funds for new school buildings and sites and the adoption instead of 
the annual appropriation of two lump funds, one for sites and one 
for buildings. 

XVII. The permanent continuance of the SclKx>lhou>e Commis- 
sion, by law. with the following functions: 

(a) Appointment of a <ch(Ht] ar<hite<-t. who shall take over and 
carry out. under the Commission, all of the present duties of the in- 
spector of buildings as to design, amstruction. and maintenance of 
school buildings. 

(h) Appointment and control over janitors, enginemen. and fire- 
men in school buildings, and control over installing and maintaining 
furniture and ecjuipment of s<1kk)1 buildings. 

(c) Purchase or condemnation of schof>lhouse sites, after certifi- 
cate from board of education as to necessity for new school sites «av<1 
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allotment from the lump fund appropriated by Congress of the neces- 
sary funds to purchase said sites; this with a view to obtaining the 
site some time in advance of the building of the schoolhouse. 

(d) Appointment of architects to design buildings, and of nec- 
essary employees in the office of the school architect to supervise and 
inspect this work. 

(e) Allotment from the lump fund appropriated by Congress for 
construction of new buildings after certificate from the board of 
education as to necessity for. new school building; and making of con- 
tract for erection of said building. 

(/) Submission of annual estimates, through Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and of an annual report into which shall be 
gathered notable instances of new buildings in other municipalities. 

XVIII. And finally, the Commission recommends a substantial 
increase in the size of the appropriations for sites and buildings for 
the next three to five years to make up for the present backward 
condition of our schools due to insufficient appropriations for new 
buildings of recent yeai*s. 

HIGH SCHOOL F.Dl'CATIOX. 

The general scheme for education in the District of Columbia 
requires two entirely separate systems of school buildings. The first 
of these systems is for the white pupils of the District and the sec- 
ond for the colored pupils. The attendance in the white schools is a 
little over twice that in the colored and the attendance in the white 
high schools is about four times that of the colored high schools. 
This api)ortionment of the pupils necessitates slight variations in the 
plans for high schools. 

The Commission finds that the practice in the cities of the country 
in respect to high schools differs materially. Some cities have 
genuinely polytechnic high schools in which nine or ten different 
courses are offered while other cities have special high schools, each 
offering but one or two courses. The area of the District of Colum- 
bia — some 04 square miles — which is not as great as the areas of 
niost of the larger cities of the country, would seem to indicate the 
advisability of establishing special high schools here rather than 
polytechnic high schools. This also tends somewhat to the reduction 
of expense for equipment. 

The Commission therefore recommends that the school systems for 
the white and colored pupils l)e arranged according to the following 
plan : 

FOR THE WIIITK SCIKHU.S. 

1. A normal school or normal college with a large model practice 
depart uient. 

'J. At least three general academic high schools, immediately. 
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3. A system of elementary schools of which some should be com- 
plete gi-ammar schools and some primary and intermediate schooR 

4. A system of schools to be known as manual training center??, 
for manual training for boys and domestic science and art for girls. 

FOR THE Cf>LORED SCHOOLS. 

A similar system, except that they seem to recjuire at present sev- 
eral less high schools. 

WHITE AND COIjOBED NORMAL SCIKXiLS. 

The District of Columbia already owns an excellent site for a 
white normal school adjacent to an 8-room elementarj' school. The 
Commission recommends that an appropriation be granted for a 
normal school or normal college to accommoilate an attendance of 
300 pupils and the erection of the building on this site. This appro- 
priation should include provision not only for the academic and 
professional work of the normal schoi^il proper, but also for the con- 
struction of a pergolo. or connecting corridor, between the Ross 
School adjacent and the new school, so that the two schools may be 
operated as one. 

For the colored normal school or college the Commission recom- 
mends the purchase of a suitable site and the construction thereon 
of a normal s^hcxJ building to accomnicxlate an attendance of 2iO 
pupils and a practice schrxjl l>uilding adjacent to it to accommodate 
at least 16 elementary' classes, including a kindergarten. 

WHITE HIGH SCIUXiLS. 

The District of Columbia has now :3 academic high schofils: The 
Central High School, which accommwlates alxnit 1.000 pupils: the 
Western High School, which accommodates about GOO j>upils. and 
the Eastern High S^:hfxil. which acconiuKxlates alxiut ViO pupils. 

The Central High Schcxil is liouse<l in a structure pofjrly adapted 
to this purpose. It could, however, l^e con vert erl. without great ex- 
pense, into a suitable intenneiliate grammar -^hcxil. The Commis- 
sion regards the present IcK'ation of the Central High SchfXil as not 
especially advantagerjus and reconmiend.-. therefore, that this high 
school Ije transferred to the noithern part of the city. It would 
appear advisable to purchase in the north or northwest a site suitable 
for a building to accomnio<late 1.200 pupils in aca<lemic and scientific 
subjects. 

Similarly, the Commission finds that the Eastern High Sclux»l 
building is not well adapted to the purpo-^es of high sc1kx>1 instruc- 
tion, but that it could lie used, with but verj' slight expense for 
changes, as a building for intenne<l!ate grammar s^'IkkiI work. The 
Commission therefore re^onmiend- that a site Ije purchased some- 
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what to the east of the present Eastern High School and that a biiil(l> 
ing be erected upon it to accommodate 800 pupils in academic and 
scientific subjects. 

One of the finest school properties in this country is the present 
Western High School with its site of several acres. This building is, 
however, not large enough and the Commission reconmiends an ap- 
propriation for the enlargement and improvement of the building 
so that it will accommodate 800 pupils in academic and scientific 
subjects. 

The Commission would call the attention of Congress to the fact 
that there is now no academic high school to accommodate the high 
school attendance in the southwest section of the city. We believe 
that within a period of a few years provision should Ih? made for a 
small high school in that district, but that the erection of such a high 
school should be delayed until after the completion of these others 
as indicated. 

THE m'kINLEY MANl'AL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. 

The white mechanic's arts high school of the District of Columbia 
has at present an attendance of three times as many pupils as it can 
accommodate within the building erected for that purpose. In other 
words, there are 3 children for everj'^ seat in the high school. The 
seating capacity of the building is about 250 and the building is now 
being enlarged to a size sufficient to accommodate about 500 pupils. 
There is need of such a high school in the District to acconunodate not 
less than 1,200 pupils. Not only is the building crowded now beyond 
its capacity, and not only are the pupils housed in rented buildings 
and at other nearl)y sc*hools, but the school authorities are refusing 
achnission to many pupils who would l)e glad to attend it. The Com- 
mission considers its recommendation of the extension of this build- 
ing to acconunodate 1,200 pupils as extremely conservative. 

In order to provide for a mechanic's arts high school of this size 
at the present location, it would be necessary to accjuire possession, 
either by purchase or by condenuiation. of the bhn'k of houses on 
Khode Island avenue to the east of the present building. When the 
building is extended under present operations, it will not be more 
than one-half as large as is really necessary. The Commission there- 
fore recommends that a suitable appropriation be granted at an 
early date for the purj>ose, indicated. 

There are no acconunodations for any yard for the school. The 
Commission suggests that there be granted an appropriation for the 
acquirement, by purchase or condemnation, of the real estate lying 
southeast of the building on Marion street. 
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BCSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Business High School was completed in 1906. It has accom- 
modations for TOO pupils. It now houses 870 and indications are 
that the grtiwth of the high school will be at the rate of at lea^ 150 
a year for some time to come. The present first-year class in the 
Business High School is the largest that has ever entered any high 
srrhool in the historj' of the District. 

The site for the Basine<s High School Ls sufficient for about 10 or 
lii more class roont^ at the north end of tlie building, and when the 
building was cr>nstructed. prm-ision was made for an extension of 
that size. 

The Commission. howe%er. is of the opinion that the demand for 
commercial instruction in the District is such as to make it impracti- 
cable to erect upr>n this site a high schrxjl large enough to take care 
of all applicants. Tlie addition suggested — 10 rrxiULS — would pro- 
vide for alxiut ZM more pupils, making a total prrjvision of attend- 
ance less than 1.100 pupils. The ConimLs»ion. however, is of the 
opinion that there should \fe offered in each of the academic high 
schools — that Is. the new Central Higli School. Western High 
School, and Eastern High Schor>l — a c^jurse of first-year work in 
cv>mmercial subjec-ts. srj that pupils who have completeiJ the first- 
year work in th<fse division high *5^-hriols may enter the second year 
of the Central Business High School. It i.- believed that this plan 
Is feasible and more desirable than to enlarge the Business High 
School to any further extent than recommended- In recrimmending 
an appropriation for the exteiLsion of this building the Commission 
would call attention to the desirability of a small appropriation for 
the purpose of changing the windows in a few clafss rrxjms wherein 
light is deficient. 

THE roi>»KED ACAUKMir HIGH ^:U(J(fl^ 

The present M Street High Schorjl for the coloreil pupils in aca- 
demic and sr-ientific subjects is tor> small for the purjx^se and is not 
well adapter] for high school instruction. Tlie CommLssion recom- 
mends tliat this building l^e cr>n%erted into an elementarj' school, 
which can be done at small expense, that a large site Ije purchased 
in the vicinity, and that a high schorjl Ix- <frected to a^rcrimmorJate 
liJOO pupils. In this high schrxil prrivlsion should alsr> l^e made for 
commercial courses of at least three years' duration. 

AKMSTBONO MANUAL TEAiyiNG HIGH fr^'lK^fl^ 

The present higli school for the instruction of colored youth in 
indastrial subjects and in domestic science and art is one of the most 
attractive schorjl buildings in this country. At present it is just 
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large enough to accommodate its attendance. The site is rather too 
small. It should be increased by the purchase of land at the east and 
west. By taking out the commercial pupils, as suggested, the present 
building would perhaps be large enough for four or five years to 
come. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

About 100 of the elementary schools of the District of Columbia 
are 8-room buildings. The 8-room building has many advantages, 
as it can be well arranged, involves a minimum of corridor space and 
a maximum of schoolroom area, lends itself readily to the best possi- 
ble lighting arrangement, and need not be higher than two floors. 
The smaller number of pupils gives better control and more indi- 
vidual oversight. The distance the pupils have to travel averages 
much less than where the schools are larger. In some municipalities, 
notably in Boston, primary schools and grammar schools are sepa- 
rately constructed, although one master or principal controls both 
schools. Here primary and grammar schools are kept together and 
only high school students separated. The 8-room building, how- 
ever, has grave disadvantages, being less economical of administra- 
tion both as to up-keep and as to teaching. Possibly its most serious 
disadvantage develops as a result of the organization of the educa- 
tional system into eight grades of school work, besides the kinder- 
garten, below the high schools. The 8-room building, therefore, al- 
lows but one room for each grade, without any room for kindergarten, 
and if a school has a class of 50 pupils in the first primary grade it 
will seldom have over GO per cent as many pupils in the eighth grade, 
the result being that either some rooms are only half filled or others 
are so crowded that it becomes necessary that the first two grades, 
and maybe, also, the third, must be put on half time, largely increas- 
ing the work of the teachers in primary work, although, as a rule, 
these teachers receive less pay than the teachers in the higher or 
grammar grades. The Commission does not recommend the separa- 
tion of the primary and the grammar schools, similar to the Boston 
system, in the construction of new buildings, but believes that many 
of the 8-room buildings might be utilized to advantage by using, say, 
one or two of some group of three for primary work and the third 
only for grammar work. The Commission, however, does believe 
that no more 8-room school buildings should be cons-tructed, except 
buildings of the extensible type — that is, an 8-room building should 
be built that would be capable of being extended with the growth of 
the section, at least to 12 rooms, and possibly, where the section is 
building up rapidly, later to IG. 

It would appear that the IG-room building is a good type for a fin- 
ished school building. Taking the usual school statistics, this would 
j*e?ult in an organization about as follows: 
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One eiglith-gmde cla^sH. 1 seventh-grade class. 1 f?ixth-grade class. 

2 fifth-grade classes. 2 fourth-grade classes. 2 third-grade classes, 

3 second-grade classes. 3 first-grade classes. 2 kindergarten classes 
in one large room. This 16-rooin school building should also con- 
tain a manual training center with provisioas for one room for 
woodworking and carpentering for l>oys. and of one or two rooms fat 
girls for instruction in cooking, sewing, and similar work. 

There thus results a type, which the Commission advocates, of an 
8-room ejrtensible type ha^^ng for its ultimate goal a building of 16 
i^hoolrooms. the finished 16-room building to be constructed in the 
localitj' where the population may be regarded as fixed, the S-room 
extensible type to be iastalled where S rooms are required in a section 
possibly only half built up. Examples of the 8-room building are 
shown in this report among the newer Washington schools. 

Admirable examples of the 8-room extensible type of building are 
herewith submitted and are ile^criheil later with plans. Reference Is 
made to the Halle School, in Cleveland, Ohio, to the John H. Ketcham 
School here in Washington, and to the plans of the Stephen K. Hayt 
and Bernard Moos schools in Chicago, which are exactly of this type 
if constructeil in two floors rather than in three as built in Chicago. 

The I^n^ton School in Washington Is a good example of an 8- 
room schfxil extensible to 12 rooms. 

Admirable additional examples of the completed 10-room type 
may fje found later in thl- report in the new tyfje of s<:horil proposed 
for New York, if built of two flrx>rs only, and approximations to this 
sizei»chool are shown in the Doan Schorjl at Cleveland (17 rooms and 
assembly), in the Oliver Ilazarrl Perry at Boston (14 rooms and 
assembly), and in the new schools under construction in Washington, 
D. C. to relieve the Mott School, and in Mount Pleasant. 

Si^teen-room ^j-fermhh type. — The lO-room building is a good 
type for construction where an old building Is to lie replaced and the 
population is fairly settlerl: and where a 10-room building is re- 
quirecj in this locality, possibly the 8-room type carrie<l to its maxi- 
mum extension of IC rooms is the pro|>er type. The Commission, 
however, lielieves that a IC-room extendible type should als^> be 
adopted for <-onstnjction where a 10-room building is neccrssar}' in a 
growing section. This should Ije a 2-story building, with provision 
for the construction of 4 rooms at each end to provide for the ex- 
tension of the building as necessity demands, first, into a 20-room 
building and later into a 24-ror>m building. 

Types for this coastruction will be found later in this report. In 
3-story buildings the Hayt and Moos schools in Chicago are ad- 
mirable for extension from either 12 or 18 rooms to 24 rooms and as 
an example of a 14-room school of 3 stories, extensible into a 26- 
room building, the Thomas Gardner School in Boston is excellent. 
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Twenty-four room building. — This it is believed should be re- 
garded as the model grammar school building where there is suf- 
ficient demand for a building so large, and as the type to which all 
16-room buildings, where the population is growing, should attain. 
It should preferably be a 2-story building, with 24 class rooms, an 
assembly room, and a gymnasium, with two basement rooms suitable 
for manual training and domestic science, respectively. 

Types of building suitable for this will be found later in the St. 
Louis schools which have 22 to 26 rooms, including the kindergarten 
rooms, but which have no large assembly room. The Commission 
desires to express itself as believing that the people of Washington 
could have no better fortune in school matters than that Congress 
should authorize the construction each year of from two to five build- 
ings of this class and cost, the buildings being eminently suitable for 
Washington conditions. 

Other good buildings of this size are referred to in this report as 
follows: The Oliver Wendell Holmes School in Boston (3 floors) ; 
the Rosedale School in Cleveland (19 rooms only on 3 floors); 
School No. 30 in New York (24 rooms but no assembly room, if 
built of but 2 floors in height) ; the Dearborn School in Boston (21 
rooms only, on 3 floors) : the Graeme Stewart, Ilayt, and Moos 
schools in Chicago (all of 3 floors) ; and School No. 13 in Rochester 
(19 rooms only on 2 floors). 

MANUAL TRAINING CENTERS. 

In addition to the manual training schools which the Commission 
recommends in new school buildings the Commission also recom- 
mends that, as rapidly as possible, rented manual training centers 
be dispensed with and that buildings should be constructed at vari- 
ous points in the city adapted solely for manual training work. 

Congress has already erected in the District of Columbia one 
manual training center of the type that is proposed by this Com- 
mission. The French School is located in a building with 3 rooms 
upon the first floor and 3 upon the second. A description of this 
school with plans will be found elsewhere in this report. 

The manual training centers proposed by this Commission should 
have each about fi rooms — 3 for work of boys and 3 for work of 
girls. As far as possible they should l>e located near a grammar school. 
They would be attended by pupils from 5 or G schools in that neigh- 
borhood, who would go to them for periods of two hours at a time at 
stated intervals. It is recommended that there be ultimately about 
12 such centers — 7 or 8 for white pupils and 4 or 5 for colored pupils. 
They should be constructed at the rate of 2 or 3 per year until the 
above recommended number is reached, after which they may be 
added to as needed. 
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PARENTAL AXD UNGK-UJBD SCHOOLS. 

In iiiost of the cities of the Xoith and West provision is beings 
made for the special education of the children, who. for one reason or 
another, are not able to benefit bv attendance in the regular schook. 
Already Congress has made provision for the instnirrtion of pupils in 
such schools, but has not made pn>visions for buildings. The Com- 
mission recommends that 4 of tliese buildings be erected for the pur- 
pose of educating children with physical defects or l^iabitual absentees 
from school. Of these schools 2 shriuld be white and 2 colored. They 
should be so located as to give fairly convenient access from the 
different parts of the city. The expense involved need not be laige, 
since these schools would not require over 3 rooms each, one of which 
should be a combined manual training room. The purpr>se of these 
ungraded schools Is to care for children who are in day attendance 
only. 

There is required also, however. br>th a white and a colored parental 
school which should care for children, to be properly committed to 
it. both day and night until their education is complete. Such pa- 
rental schools should be located upr^n plots of grr>und large enou^ 
for both play and sports and for gardening. Kzch of thc^fie parental 
schools should accommodate about 30 pupils. Plans are submitted 
later in this repr^rt of a complete and expansible installation of this 
kind for Xew York Citj'. 

XIOHT SCHOOLS. 

It appears that often there Is demand in a neighborhood for a 
ni^t school of a different character from the day school housed in 
the same building. It would appear desirable that in the construction 
of at least one-third of the elementary and liigh schor>ls in the future 
special ixK>m sliould be pn>vided for the installation of instruction in 
trades. Some sectioiLS of the city would desire instruction in certain 
trades and other sections would desire instruction in other trades. It 
would appear prfjl^able tliat irLStruction should l^e pr^jvide^l for in 
possibly 2.i different trades for men. women, and youth, both white 
and r:r>lored. 

.KECOMMEXDATIOX FOB THE EKPI^VMEXT OF A PEKMANEXT SCHOOL 

AKCIUTECT. 

It Is noticeable that on the inspections of the Commission, the best 
school buildings were found where a permanent municipal or school 
arehitect Is employed. In Boston there is a permanent f:f!rhrK>lhouse 
commission of which one memlier is the architect, and this crimnus- 
sion has charge of the sele^rtion of sites and the erection of buildings 
thereon, subject only to the direction of the board of education as 
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to what particular locality demands the building. The architect 
does not, however, necessarily prepare the plans for the building, but 
usually employs an architect for this purpose and supervises the 
preparation of plans and the erection of the building. This commis- 
sion also has charge of maintenance and repair of buildings and 
^ super vision and control of janitor service. The new schoolhouses 
turned out under this system are exceptionally fine, the interior be- 
ing notably plain, but good materials and good workmanship in all 
minor details from basement to roof give the impression of excep- 
tionally good quality which is not observed so universally elsewhere, 
except in the newer buildings in St. Louis. 

In New York one man is employed under the board of education 
as architect and superintendent of school buildings and the solution 
of the problem here has been dependent entirely upon him. Practi- 
cally all plans are prepared in his office. The situation is probably 
different from that of any other American city (except, possibly, the 
congested sections in the city of Chicago) and not at all applicable 
to Washington conditions. The schools are enormous, playground 
space almost impossible to obtain except inside the building or on 
the roofs, and buildings must necessarily be of many stories, contain 
many rooms, and must be fireproof. Some of their suburban schools, 
however, approximate more nearly to Washington conditions. 

In Chicago an architect is employed under the direction of the 
board of education and here notably good results are obtained in the 
construction of schools of extensible type, and in the congested sec- 
tion of large schools similar to New York schools. All plans are 
prepared in this office. In St. Louis, where the school buildings are 
possibly architecturally in advance of any school buildings in the 
country (excepting in the one point of assembly rooms in grammar 
schools) an architect is employed under the school commission and 
all plans are directly prepared in his office. 

This system of having all plans prepared by a school architect has 
its disadvantages in requiring the organization of either too large 
a force to be constantly employed or requiring the buildings to be 
taken up in succession, which will cause a delay in some cases where 
the building may be urgently needed, unless, as in most of these 
cases, the definite amount of the appropriation for new buildings is 
at least approximately known well in advance. It is believed to be 
better adapted to the Washington situation to have an organization 
similar to that in Boston, as appropriations for new buildings in 
Washington become available annually and in varying amounts. 
The architect should be given supervisory authority over local archi- 
tects who may utilize their force in the preparation of plans subject 
to his supervision, similar to the way the work is now done in the 
office of the inspector of buildings, when the appropriation is suffi- 
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cient to allow for t|je compeiLsation of an architect. The Commis- 
sion recommends that the organization of the architect's office be only 
large enough to provide for the keeping of plans and records and for 
this super\-isory work, but that the architect himself be a man of 
considerable experience in the design of school buildings as well as 
of general architectural training. 

PERMANENCY OF THE SCHOOLIIOl'SE COMMISSION. 

The Commission recommend?* that the .sr*lKK>lhou^e commi.^on. 
created as herein outlined. Ije made a pennanent organization and 
be given control of the erectior. repair, and maintenance of all school 
building?^ in the District of Columbia and empowered to devise a 
system s^jmewhat on the line< of the system in Boston for the con- 
duct of that work. As organize<l the Commi>.-ion is a commission 
ex officio, involves the Government in no expense, and yet provides, 
it is liclieved. all that is necessary for a succer^sful business organiza- 
tion for the work outlined. The Uniteil States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Ixiard of education are represented on the Com- 
mission by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury-, the Engineer 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, and the superintendent of 
schools, respectively. Under the Commission the organization .--hould 
be provided with an architect, who would lie the executive officer, 
having charge of supervision over the preparation of plans and the 
erection of buildings and of all repairs: al.-o of the janitor ser\ice. 
The Commission should Ije authorized to locate the schof>l buildings, 
.subject to direction from the board of education as to the area in 
which building shall lie built, and should inauiruratf proceedings 
for the condemnation of the necessary' sites, in the failure to pur- 
chase them at a reasonable sum. 

A PPROPRI ATIONS. 

Tlie Commission ais<^> believes that the metlKnl of making apprfi- 
priations for new school buildings, as at pre^^-nt followed, is alx»ut 
the wor-t that could p<^>ssibly Fie devised. It is. roughly, as follows: 

Tlie lK>ard of e<lucation recommend-, throuirh the Commissioners. 
to Coii!_aess. appropriations for ci-rtain new buildinirs. These rec- 
ommendations are made up in the summer or early fall months, are 
forwarde<l to the Commissioners alxiut r)ctolier 1. are emUKlied in 
the Commissioners* estimates to Congress, which are made prior to 
O-tolxfr Li. and come to crmsideration l>efore the Appropriations 
Committee of the Hous** af J te present at ives s^Mnetime^. but rarely. 
l»efore the Christmas recess, and are never passeil until alxiut March 
4. during the short sessions, and until June or July in alternating 
years. The money !< not available for use until the Ist of July and 
the sites and buildings are appn>priated for in a single lump sum. 
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The site must first be purchased, or possibly condemned, before the 
plans for the building can be made. If the site can be purchased 
quickly the preparation of plans takes two or three months, and the 
construction of the building takes several months, so that at the best, 
even when the board of education's requests are granted by Congress 
at the first opportunity, twenty-four months must elapse from the 
date of the recommendation of the board of education until the build- 
ing can \)e turned over to them for use. This places it out of the 
power of the board of education to provide for any unusual demand 
unless that demand can be foreseen by at least two years. Added to 
this, it should be noted that the board of education and the Commis- 
sioners of the District frequently ask for a new building two, three, 
and four times before the appropriation is made. 

Another criticism of the method of making appropriations for 
school buildings as now followed is the method of making the ap- 
propriation for the site and the building under the same appropria- 
tion. There have been occasions when appropriations were made for 
a site and later an appropriation was made for the erection of the 
building on the site, but this is the exception rather than the rule. 

The ordinary procedure is to appropriate a lump sum for site and 
building and the appropriation has been usually a definite stated 
sum for a building of so many rooms, no matter where the building 
is located. The result is obvious, that where land is cheap, the sur- 
roundings more or less sciualid, a larger site can be obtained and more 
money left for the construction of the building than in a section 
where the value of the land is high and where, possibly, not a large 
enough tract exists entirely devoid of improvements, so that some 
improvements nuist be paid for in securing the site. There thus 
arises in the remote or possibly squalid secticm a fine building with 
ample playground space, while the improved section must be con- 
tent with a cheaper building and on a site with comparatively no 
playground space whatever, while it might well be that vacant areas 
in the vicinity of the building for children to play on as trespassers 
are less numerous than in the other case. The Conunission could, if 
necessary, point out examples of this exact result in nearly every 
appropriation bill within the past ten years. 

Another disa<lvantage in the mode of appropriating a fixed and 
inflexible amount for each '" building and site " in combined appro- 
priation for each individual building is illustrated in the Gage and 
Hyde schools in this city. In these schools, after the groimd was 
purchased and a balance left just sufficient to construct the building, 
the contractor in the former case encountered a submerged stream 
about 8 feet below the surface of the site which necessitated about 8 
feet dee[x»r foundation walls than contemplated and added about 
$3,000 to the cost of the building. In the second case the contractor 
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uncovered some verj' old vaults and cLstems which were used in con- 
nection with a brewery or iidne house more than seventy-five years 
previous to the construction of the school. This required a reenforced 
concrete foundation which added $2«000 to the cost of the building 
and placed it too low in the ground, no funds being available to in- 
crease the depth of foundation walls or raise the basement story. To 
offset these imusual expenses important accessories had to be omitted 
from the buildings. 

It also should be possible for the District to acquire the site some 
time in advance of the construction of the building, as the building is 
very frequently delayed by the inability to acquire a proper site 
without condenmation proceedings. 

The alternative proposed by the Conmiission is that Congress 
should appropriate each year a certain definite lump sum for the pur- 
chase of sites and a certain definite lump sum for the construction of 
new buildings* the board of education then to certify to the school- 
house commission the general locality where a school building is de- 
sired and approximately the numljer of seatings required in the new 
building. The Commission taking these rei^|uests up in the order in 
which they are made by the board of education, will purchase or con- 
demn a sufficient site, payable from one fund, and at once provide 
for the making of plans for a building from the other fund. In this 
way should an unusual call be made upon the board of education, the 
building could be provided for it within a year's time. The Com- 
mission believes that until some such system as this is adopted by 
Congress, no satisfactory solution of the new school building problem 
can ever be reached. Possibly the appropriations could be assure<l in 
advance, as is now done in many municipalities by pledging a definite 
percentage of tax collections to the fund for sites and another per- 
centage for buildings. 

It is not believed advisable to create the office of a sc1kx)1 architect 
to be placed under the board of education. The Commission believes 
that functions of the board of education should be confined to edu- 
cational matters pure and simple, and that, failing the legislation 
making a permanent schoolhouse commission, a school or municipal 
architect should be appointed to operate under the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, similar to the plan now l»eing followed 
where the inspector of buildings acts in this capacity. The i)erma- 
nent establishment of the schoolhouse commission does away with the 
main objection of the lx)ard of education to the present system, 
namely, that the board of education has no control over the erection 
and repair of its buildings, as the }x)ard would be represented on this 
Commission by the superintendent of schools. 

Another change is ljelieve<l to l>e urgently necessary and is recom- 
mended by the Commission. At present the janitors of the schools 
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are under the control of the board of education, while the repair of 
the buildings is under the superintendent of repairs, who, himself, 
is under the inspector of buildings. The Commission believes that 
the supervision of janitors should be transferred to the office which 
has control of the maintenance and repair of buildings and believes 
it to be, therefore, preferable to transfer the janitors to the inspector 
of buildings rather than to put the school architect under the board 
of education. The best solution of all is believed to be that recom- 
mended, namely, the creation of a separate commission and the trans- 
fer from the office of the inspector of buildings to this commission 
the responsibility for the construction, maintenance, and repair of 
the buildings and from the board of education of its control over the 
janitors. 

REPORT OF A FURRIER S( HOOLHOUSE COMMISSION. 

At this point the commission deems it proper to invite attention to 
the fact that a quarter of a century ago, a commission was appointed 
by resolution of the House of Representatives, consisting of Col. 
John S. Billings, surgeon, U. S. Army; Hon. John Eaton, United 
States Director of Education, and Mr. Edward Clark, Architect of 
the United States Capitol. This Commission, in a report largely 
taken up with the discussion of rented rooms and buildings, of which 
a large portion of the school accommodations consisted, at the same 
time reported upon the construction of school buildings. Quotations 
from that report follows: 

The larjre school bnildinps that havo heoii erected in the District during; tlie 
last three years have receiv(\l careful examination. The jreueral plan of all 
these buildings is considered fairly Siitisfactory, and they are suiK»rior to some 
and e(iual to the averajre of school l)nildinjrs in other larjje cities of this country. 
They have !K»en as cheaply i)nilt as is consistent with the puniose for which 
they were desij:n(Hl. no mcaiey having i)een used for architectural effect or orna- 
ment of any ivind. 

It is advistHl that no new i)uilding should !)e erecteil or any imiwrtant altera- 
tions in existing buildings made until the plans and site selected for such new 
buildings or the propostnl alterations shall have l>een approveil by a board of 
experts reiu-<»s«Miting the best and most rtn^eut knowletlge in Siudtary science, in 
IH»dagogy. and in archittM-ture. Such an imi>ortant matter as the arrangement 
of a large s<*hooI building sluaild not be left to the discretion of a body of men 
who have no si»ecial familiarity with the approved principles of school manage- 
ment, siuiitary science, or architecture. It is the opinion of the (^munission 
that th« amounts herct»)f»)re aillowed for repairs in the school buildings have 
Ikhmi economically used, l)ut that they have Ikhmi insuilicient to meet the current 
wants. 

The Conunission has carefully considereil the existing wants of the District 
for additional school accommodation. Ix)oking at this side of the question 
only, it would appear that there is at the prest^it time great demand for 
additional school buildings. On the other hand the Commission re<'0gnize 
the fact that then» are great and urgent demands upon the revenues of the 
District f«r other puriwses, and more esi)ecially for drainage, sewerage, and 
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for putting the streets into a proper condition, and also that the rate of taxation 
upon the property owners in the District should be materially if at all increased. 
It is because this last point has been kept In view that the Commission has 
refrained from commenting in detail upon the defects which are found in the 
existing school buildings, even in the best, or from urging the erection of such 
buildings as would be considered in the light of the combined requirements of 
modern sanitary and pedagogical science as model schools, since to secure the 
amount of light and fresh air which should be furnished in such a building 
necessitates not only a certain Increase in cost of construction over that which 
has been heretofore expended upon school buildings in the District, but also 
additional cost for their maintenance, more especially as regards heating, 
since in cold weather the fresh air to be supplied must be warmed, and if 
the proper amount is supplied the cost for fuel must be increased to correspond* 
Taking all these things into consideration it is the opinion of the Commission 
that for the next three or four years at least the sum of $100,000 per annum 
should be exjiended in the construction of new buildings upon plans to be 
approved by a board of experts, as above suggested, and that setting all other 
considerations aside, it will be much more economical to make this expenditure 
than to pay the rents of the structures which these new buildings would replace. 
In the plans of buildings to be hereafter erected, the Commission consider 
that the following points should be insisted on, concurring with regard to 
them with the report on a special committee of award upon plans for public 
schools, as reported in the Sanitary Engineer for March 1, 1880, with certain 
modifications relating more especially to the conditions in the District 

1. All sides of the building shall be fully exposed to light and air, for which 
purpose they shall be not less than 60 feet distant from any opposite 
building. 

2. Not more than three of the floors, better only two, shall be occupied for 
class rooms. 

3. In each class room not less than 15 square feet of floor area shall be 
allotted to each pupil. 

4. In each class room the window space should not be less than one-fourth 
of the floor space, and the distance of the desk most remote from the window 
should not be more than one and a half times the height of the top of the 
window from the floor. 

5. The height of the class room should never exceed 14 feet. 

6. The provisions for ventilation should be such as to provide for each per- 
son in a class room not less than 30 cubic feet of fresh air per minute, which 
amount must be introduced and thoroughly distributed without creating unpleas- 
ant draughts or causing any two parts of the room to differ in temperature 
more than 2° F. The velocity of the incoming air should not exceed 2 feet per 
second at any point where it is liable to strike on the person. 

7. The heating of the fresh air should be effected by Indirect radiation. 

8. All closets for containing clothing and wraps should be thoroughly ven- 
tilated. 

9. Water-closet accommodations for the pupils should be provided on each 
floor. 

10. The building should not occupy more than half the lot. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) John S. Billings, 

Surgemi, United States Army, 
John Eaton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 

ArcHitcct, United, ^\ale^ Ca\^\\q\. 
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It should be here stated that the report of this Commission was of 
great value in the succeeding years in the construction of school 
buildings in the District of Columbia. The report was in advance 
of schoolhouse construction of that time and many of the improve- 
ments of the few succeeding years in schoolhouse construction all 
over the United States can doubtless be traced directly to this report. 

This suggests a secondary advantage in the continued permanence 
of the present Schoolhouse Commission to the people of the United 
States at large. 

Trips of inspection by this Commission, which have covered a 
great many of the leading cities of the countiy, have shown that 
some municipalities are far in advance of others, in questions of the 
proper construction of school buildings. The Schoolhouse Commis- 
sion, it is believed, has secured a great deal of valuable data, which 
is submitted with this report, and it is believed that such data as this 
should be constantly gathered together and published, and that if 
this is done, as it doubtless would be by a permanent Schoolhouse 
Commission, it would be rendered available for distribution and 
would doubtless be found in a short time to influence the construction 
of new school buildings throughout the United States. 

A draft of the proposed legislation necessary to carry these recom- 
mendations into effect is herewith submitted, with the recommenda- 
tion that it be either enacted as a separate law, or placed at some 
proper place in the current District appropriation bill. 

A lULL To provldo for a SchooIhouHo rommiRsion for tho District of rolumbla, and for 

other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Jlousr of Rvitrcscntativcs of the United 
States of Ameriea in Congress assembled. That the Commission consisting of 
the sui)erintendent of schools, the Kni::ineer Connnissioner of the District of 
Columbia, and the Snpervislii;; Architect of tlie I'. S. Treasury, createil by 
section 11 of the act of Congress ai>i>rove(l June 20, ISHHj, entitled, *' An act to fix 
and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers and other employei^s of the 
lioard of mlucation of the District of Columl)ia," for the purpose of submitting to 
Congress phms for the consolidation of public school buildings, and other pur- 
poses, be, and the same is iiereby. made a permanent Conimissi(m, with the 
lM)\vers and duties hereinafter provldtnl for: Prorided, Tliat no meml)er of said 
Commission shall rin-eive any additional ctmii>ensatlon for i)erformlng said 
duties other than that which he Is now receiving by law. 

Sec. 2. Said Connnission sliall liave charge of the construction, repair, main- 
tenance, and furnishing of all jaiblic school buildings now or hereafter erected 
in the District of Columbia, including the apiwlntment of janitors, enginemen, 
and tiremen, and shall have authority to purchase or Initiate procee<lings to 
condenm ground as sites for school buildings when api)roi)rlatlons therefor are 
made by law, and of the i>reparatlon of plans for and the construction of school 
buildings on such sites, under appropriations made for that i)uriK>se. 

Sec. 3. Said Commission is hereby authorized and directed to appoint a 
school architect at a comi)ensation of $3,600 i)er annum, whose duty it shall be, 
under the direction of the Commission, to prepare plans and si)eciflcations for 
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selMol bnildiiupi and to iierfr/rm irocb cnher datics ai^ may be aiM»jBxierl u» bim 
bj said CVjfDmifiKkjn, and mid CommiAnoD is fartber aotbr>rized to afipoiot 
arrrbittfitsw dntftsmau and ffueb otber empUfyeesi a« nuiy be Deceraaiy. in its 
jadjpDciit, to cany out tbe fMirprjees of tbis act and to dii«iDb«» ^fo^b eniploj-ee* 
at its disrmftioD, and all of tbe duties; dow placed by law ofiOD tbe inspector of 
buildings of tbe District of Colnmbia. tbe saperinteDdent of tbe Capitol baild- 
ing and srooDds. and tbe Comnii^vcioDers of tbe District of Colombia, witb 
refcTcnce to tbe prefnratioo and afif^roTal of i^lans and sfiecificatioDS for scb^iol. 
baildin^pi. and tbe coostroction of same are berebj transferred to and reictefl 
b]i said CommlsffioQ. 

Hec. -L Tbe board of edocatiOD of tbe District of Colombia is bereb;' directed 
to report to said C^xumissioo, from time to time, tbe oece^ttFity for tlMr porcbase 
of sites for neir wrh^ytfl boildiogs. wbicb refi^/rt «fball deriirrrilje srcTieraEIj- tbe 
UXTi%0rj witbin wbicb i^nch t^iie sbotibl 1^.' iffrlefrta^l and tbe cbaracter and size 
of jKrbool intended P^ so^-b $fite. and it sball \*e tbe doty of Kaid CommissioD, 
eitber bjr porcbase or condemnation, to acrjoire )$ocb site or sites from any appro- 
fvriatioD or aMMTfpriati^jns vrbicb may be available for tbe |>ari>o4(e as oearfy as 
may be practicable in tbe order certified to said C^jimmis#i«^m by tbe V^rd of 
education. 

8cc. T,, Tbat it sball fortber be tbe doty of tbe Ijoard of edocati^^n to pre^jare; 
fnoim time to time^ in writing, for tbe directioQ of tbe ^id Commijciifiocu a list of 
acbool tHdildin^ to be er^ted ni^m ^itesf already secured or in process of being 
secured by ^!tf^«demnati'>n ifrtM-treiVinsai, and ii sball be tbe doty of ?«aid Commis- 
sloo to prefjare plans and ^^M^rifications for a baildlo^z or botldings to be 
erected of« «aid sites as nearly a« niay be practicable in tbe order certified 
tbereto by tbe lioard of erlo^ratifKi. and rf> ad%'ertii«e for bids for tbe erertion of 
socb boildin^ or boildin^ as re^ioired by exiiftini^ law, and to enter Into cfA- 
tract tlierefor: Provided, Tbat an af^/ropriation or appropriations are arailable 
Ufr fnid purpose. 

Sec ^jL Tbat bereafter aM^rr/f^riations for tbe imrcba*^ of sites for an«J tbe 
tfJostnctUm of i^dblic mrbff^A brjudings sball be m&de in ^{larate liimi^ sriOkS to 
be disborMEd onder tbe diref.-tl<>ri of «aid Commlsi»on. in accordance witb tine 
prr/ri«^jns of tbis act. aad it sball f^ tbe doty of !«aid Commlssfioa to make 
allotments from said appropriatioos for tbe porcbase of sites and tbe coostroc* 
tkm of fSf^ffA boiklinss thereon. 

Sec. 7. It sba!. lie tLe duty of said CommissU^ :<r, disborf^e all soms ap|/ro- 
fvriated for tbe refiair and maintenan^.-e of p'iblk- f^'\^j*9\ bPiiMin^. ar*d for fomi- 
tnre tlierHn, n\ffni nwici.sitifrtis luade by ti>- f^jard of e^lricati^^ *'i tbe District 
of Cotombia : Vroxid^A, Tbat said CommlK^t-Ki «hai: Lave foil jj^/wer to stipf^tr^Te 
or disapprore any re^inisiti^jTis wtiicL u^y c-e *-:':pi^tlTr,^i to it by *saii»l b^xard of 
education. 

9c#.. S. It sball be tbe doty of said Commission to report to Congress annually, 
tbroogb tbe CommlssioDers of tbe District of Columbia, tbe ntunber of »Ites 
porcfaaaed and tbe cost tbereof. tbe unmXjtrr of scbfjol b^iildmsss erected ai^l tbe 
eoet tbereoC and tbe amoont expended in tbe refjatrs. niain^eoance. and for- 
ftiriMitiig of sdMJPOi boildings. and naid refir^rt sbali be m^de in defail. and it «4uill 
also be tbe duty of said Commission to sobmit to Con:n>r&^. annoalLy. tbrr>ogb 
aaid Commissioners of tbe District of Colombia, estimates for tbe ^rip-Lai-e of 
Sites, tbe ereetioD of scbool bollding.^. and tbe eriaipcnefit of jtame. and for tbe 
■wintenanee and repair of scbool boildingsw 

Sec. d. That all disbursements of said Commission #ball be opon voucikers 
\ff tbe auditor c^ tbe District of Colombia and [lakl by tbe dlstiorsing 
oC ssld District, and opon rvfir|oisttif«is to be approve by tbe Commis- 
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sioners of the District of CJolumbla, as now required by law for appropriatlon« 
made for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia. 

8kc. 10. That all duties placed by this act upon said Schoolbouse Commission 
which are now performed by any other officer or employee of the District of 
Couuibia shall be performed by said Commission, and such officer or employee 
is hereby relieved from all such duty or duties. 

Sec. 11. That all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the proTislons hereof 
pre hereby repealed. 

SIZE OF APrROPKIATIONS. 

At this point it seems desirable to the Commission to make some 
recommendations in regard to the size of the appropriations. It is 
recognized that the expenses of conducting the public school system in 
Washington are probably higher than possibly in any other commu- 
nity, whether measured either by the amount expended per child en- 
rolled, or by the amount expended per 1,000 of residents of the Dis- 
trict. The Commission believes that changes in the organization 
might be made to work economies in this respect, but that so long as 
separate systems of education of the two races are maintained and 
an equality maintained in all respects between the two systems (and 
it is believed no other treatment is possible here), the expenses 
must be greater than in other places. It is, however, certain, that 
Washington has not been spending as much money in the construc- 
tion of new buildings as have most other progressive cities of the 
country. The type of construction should be better than that used, 
and this can be said without criticism of the buildings erected in 
AA'ashington recently, which, as a rule, are excellent solutions of the 
problem where appropriations are not sufficiently large to permit of 
fireproof construction. Within the past ten years the total of appro- 
priations for new buildings, including the purchase of sites, has 
been about $2,850,000. In the fiscal years 1901, 1902, 1907, 1908 only 
did the appropriations for new school buildings and sites exceed 
$300,000. It should also here be noted that this period of ten years 
has seen the erection in the District of two of its high schools, besides 
the Armstrong Manual Training School. It is believed by the Com- 
njision that in thes(» ten years the District has fallen behind in the 
construction of new buildings to the extent of at least $2,000,000 and 
that there exists now an inunediate need for new construction to meet 
this defect, a need which should be remedied by as liberal appropria- 
tions as possible for the succeeding two or three years. It is also 
lH»lieve<l that the growth of the District demands a yearly appro- 
pi iation for new buildings and sites of about the size of the appro- 
j)riation made for the fiscal year 1908, or lacking the appropriation 
of a single definite amount to make up the deficit acquired by the 
partial neglect in the past, that the appropriations for the next few 
years should be considerably in excess of $500,000 until the school 
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needs are *>appliecL The Commission believes that an authorization 
ill new school building<B and grounrk for the &scal rear 1909 of about 
$1jOOOjOOO should be made, and that about the r^ame sum should be 
appropriated for each of the three or four *mccee<ling years, after 
which time a normal basis will be reached of about $000/XlO per 
year for new buildings and from SIOO/XIO to SLyj/XXi a year for 
repairs to building, to plumbing, and to heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus. These figure^ are bailed on an authorization or requirement 
of a better clasfj? of coiL^truction in the building. Moj^ of the late^ 
buildings in the Dii4:rirt are not fireprrxjf and are built at a cc^ of 
aijoat m cents per cubic foot. It Is believed that the type of con- 
struction should be raise^J to a cost of about 17 cents per cubic foot^ 
the cost decreasing for the larger buildinifs. Tlii- contemplates fire- 
proof constructicffiL. up to the rreiling of the top floor. 

In the District of Columbia tlie class nHnti in the buildin«:s erected 
in recent years are 24 to -25 feet by 32 or '^ feet. Ceilings are 13 
feet high. This room contains about 2^/) cubic feet per pupil on the 
average attendance of 42 pupils per room and a leaser quantity for 
50 pupils per room. 

The rooms j^uld be pro\'ided with ventilation, so that at least 
30 cubic feet of fresh air per minute would be provided for each 
pupil, and thLs amount should be introduced and dlstribute^l without 
mipleasant draughts, thereby giving a complete change of air in the 
room in seven or eight minutes, a condition which it was entirely 
impressible to obtain under the old methods of ventilating. A r^x^m of 
this size allows for the proper spacing of 4s desks with suflScient 
aisles to the teacher's desk. The plan of the desk layout of the rooms 
in Boston appended with this repf>rt has Ijeen deemerl worthy of re- 
production and careful note. Adjacent to each ro^jni in m^xlem 
school buildings there should be a cUfdk and hat nxim alxiut by 20 
feet, affording sufficient space for the wrap- and umbrellas f^>r 'dlMmt 
50 pupils, and also teacher's br>r>kcase. Tli^re i- divirU-cl practice as 
to whether this ckiakror^m rfiould have a single entrau^-^' from the 
ft^-hoolrrjom or an entrance from the r^.-hrKiln^nn and an eniratice fr^>m 
the rir>rridor. In tlie Washington h4:hfM>h the rfMnn^r -rerve as passage 
ways hieCween the schofdror>m and the cr^rridor. ^t that when clashes 
are dL'^iL^^sed pupils obtain their wrap?r a* iljey mar^li from the 
rooms and thence into the halls or corri<r|or- without retuminjr to the 
claiis rrjom. In the St. Louis schools and in the l^f<rm -^-iK^^ii-. rr>orrLS 
are provided with but 1 dor^r. but these biiihling^ are firepn><r>f build- 
ings It is believed that unless the buildinirs are firepr^jof. which 
they are not in Waiiiington. the extra exit- to the r^j^>rn -honld Ite 
pnmded^ mb is done here. These cloakrrx>ms are genally ventilated 
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and always should be to assist in the drying out of the wraps on 
rainy days. In St. Louis the exhausts of the ventilating system are 
provided in these rooms. This has the slight sanitary objection that 
the drying air is always more or leas impure, but seems to be more 
practical than to attempt to install a separate ventilating system for 
the smaller room. 

LIGHTING. 

The windows of the schoolroom should be of such size to give an 
area of at least one-fifth, preferably one-fourth, of the floor area 
of the room. Unilateral light, as far as light itself is concerned, is 
naturally the l)est system that can be devised. The light should 
coiiH^ from the left and rear. The sills of the windows should pref- 
erably Ik? above the heads of the sitting pupils, the top of the win- 
dow close to the ceiling, not more than 8 inches therefrom. The 
ceiling should l>e either white or of a light enough color to reflect 
downward the refracted rays which are st^cured by closing the upper 
half of the window sash with ribbed glass, the ribs running horizon- 
tally. This treatment is found l)etter than frosting the glass, which 
obstructs or moderates rather than refracts the light. 

In Washington the unilateral light principle is not ready for rigid 
adoption for climatic reascms. Many days in the year are so hot as 
to nuike it necessary to have the windows oj^en and the conditions 
are nuich better with openings for this ventilation on two sides of 
the room than could possibly Ih» obtained with windows on one side 
only. Where the light is bilateral it should be so arranged that the 
greater anjount of light comes from the left and the smaller amount 
from the rear. In such a case the area put into windows should 
1k» greater than that required for the unilateral light, so that the 
sunny side may Ik» shaded without reducing the amount of light 
Ik»1ow the standard. Such shading should be attained by a translu- 
cent or very slightly opaque shade. The great objection to unilateral 
light, which is adopted in many cities, even when bilateral light 
might be obtnined. is that in order to obtain the necessary amount of 
sash space Dractically the whole side of the room must be given up 
for windows. On the windows facing east, west, or south at some 
time of the day, the direct rays of the sun will fall <m the desks of 
the pupils and the entire window must l)e shaded, thereby reducing 
the amount of light below the standard. 

The Commission lK»lieves that the system here of designing for 
unilateral light where bilateral light is not attainable and of taking 
advantage of the bilateral light where it can be obtained to augment 
or supplement side light when it is necessary to shad<» the side win- 
dows is justifiable and that to adopt a rigid adherence to the unilat- 
eral system here would be a mistake and recognized as such during 
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the hot day?f whidi occur every year in )Iay. June, and September, 
during s<jkm>1 «)e5?don. 

Behitive to the ftize of the panes, the Commisidon favors anall 
pane^ for economy in repairs. .Shades are recommended to be of 
aboat the traasparency of tracing linen, ro that the direct sunlight 
can be ?rhaded with^^iut a great re^hiciion in the lixfht. The shades 
for the rear window-, however. shouM lie more nearly opaque and 
Aould be hung at the top of the window. 

HE.%TI>'r; AND \XNTILATIOX. 

The ?5yiaem now iiniversally mo?rt favorably regarded for both 
heating and ventilating L^ to Iieat the air which U Mipplied to the 
room.'f for ventilation purfKf*^. the air Ijeinxr intr^j<liK-erl to the in- 
terior wall of the room at a distance well alxive the floor throu^i 
an opening large enougli to ??upply the necessary quantity without 
excesffivi^ current*. The outside air ent#T- ili^ fan rriom throush 
screens, i- forced by the fan over crjiL? or furnace^ to the warm air 
chamljer. thence througli diict-r to the ror>nt-. The air in pa-*.ring the 
heatii^ surfaces v- rai-eil to a temperature of Ijetween l.»' and IT'*'. 
but loses alx>ut -»' l^etween the !K>iler ror^ni and iherla-.- room, which 
it enters at afxiiit Vf^r. Tlie air i.* delivere*! in a -liglith' upwanrj 
amJ outward] direction. ^^ that it spread- over the ceiling and ^ofrie^ 
in contact with the large window surfarre-. wliere it is perceptibly 
cioole<rl and drops near the window-. -/> that )»y the lime it r*^r-h*- 
the lung^ of the pupil- it Is coole^l to abr^fjt 70'. The vent register 
iihould be placed near the floor and on the same ^ide of the rrxnn as 
the inlet register. The air i- exhaiisterl at a temperature siv(fraging 
00'. Part of the outgoing air Lr forced through the cloakr^xim 
adjoining the claV* rrKim.r. Alx^iit ly/P) ciibi^- feet per miniit^' of air 
^ould Ijc *upplie^l to each class rorMB. this being an allowan^-e of 
about 30 r-iibic fe*-t |*r minute to the pupil. Tlie amount ^-an le in- 
creased or diminlsheij by rejrulatins^ the -jjee^l of the fan and the 
temperature can Ije controlle-l by ofM-nin«f or clo^inir the damfier in 
the by-pass or cold air dn<-t coLnerte^l with each h^A air diK-t in the 
harement. Thenno-tatic or automatic r-ontrol can Ijc in-talle^l. or 
the clampers r-an l^e arrarige^l for hand c^Httrol by the enxdneer or 
janitor. The latter -y-tem afford- opportunity for sudden ^hange^ 
after physical exercises of the pupil- without making it ne^-errsar}' to 
open the windows. 

In the northern cities it Ls necessary to have -team radiator- in the 
rooDDis in addition to the heat duct-, in order to keep t!ie rrir^m- from 
cooling off over night. This is not ljeHeve«l to le necessary in thi- 
climate* where the rooms can be quickh* heate^l by using a return 
dncL, so that the cold-air supply may fje -hiit off and the tempere^^ 
air of the building circulated Ijef ore the opening of the school in the 
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morning, the return duct being cut out on the entrance of the pupils 
and the fresh air introduced. Of course, in this system it is necessary 
that the ventilation of the toilet rooms shall be independent of the 
house system and that all ducts with vents from the toilet rooms dis- 
charge above the roof. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

The Commission finds various types of blackboards in use through- 
out the United States, from a blackboard of hard plaster treated with 
a coat called silicate to boards made of black glass, all of which have 
advantages and defects. The blackboards of hard plaster coated with 
so-called silicate require to be recoated every two years. During this 
time they remain permanently black, while the commercial slate, 
which verges on dolomite or limestone, turns to a gray color and can 
' not be kept black, their cost being such that the artificial board, with 
its recoating, will not reach the first cost of the slate board, until 
possibly twenty years. The black-glass board is the ideal board, 
remaining permanently black, never needing repair and being practi- 
cally indestructible. It is, however, extremely expensive. The Com- 
mission believes that the blackboards of plaster coated with silicate 
are eminently satisfactory and probably the most economical boards 
that can be devised. 

The chalk rail is placed about 2 feet 5 inches above the floor and 
the top of the board should not exceed 6 feet 6 inches. A good finish- 
ing detail is to have a picture or dish shelf at the top of the board, 
with a panel for the insertion of drawings or unfranied pictures; 
and, as is found in the St. I^uis schools, with a soft-wood strip bnilt 
into the wall about 1 foot above the shelf, for the easy fastening of 
these drawings or prints. 

PLUMBING. 

In a building of 2 floors and a basement toilet rooms for the pupils 
need be provided only in the basement. In high schools or in build- 
ings where there are 3 floois above the basement, a toilet room 
should, preferably, be provided on each floor, and 1 should, without 
doubt, Ije prov^ided for the top floor in addition to the toilets in the 
basement. Teachers' rooms, with toilet facilities, should, however, 
be provided on every flooi- and a s(»parate small toilet room should 
be provided for every class room intended for kindergarten pur- 
poses. The Commission l)elieves that the latest school buildings 
in the District of Columbia have very satisfactory toilet arrange- 
ments in their basements. As to the numl>er of toilets to be pro- 
vided, about IJ closets per room in the girl's toilet room and about 
1 closet per room in the boy's toilet room, with about 30 inches of 
urinal space i)er room in the latter room, or 1^ urinal fixtures jwr class 
room, should be provided. 
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Fixtures used in the Washin^on schools are of the most advanced 
and sanitar}' type. Closet fixtures are seat action, with copper- 
lined tanks. Seats are reenforced with brass strips and flush pij>es 
are of nickel-plated brass. Closets are vented in range and each 
has a register vent in the wall in the rear of the closet opening into 
the vent chamber to take off the hxal rxlors. Bowl- are of extra 
heavy vitreous earthenware with siphon jet warrhout. Floors of the 
loilet room are of cement, with a brass flcxir drain for flushing or 
washing. Urinals are set out in the middle of the room, with slate 
f^alLs. double l>ack. with an interior vent space connected to vertical 
vent duct with Buiisen buiTier.> to accelerate the draught. The 
floor slab and trough are al-^i slate. The top of the urinal is pro- 
vider! with a water trougli with serrated e<lges over which the 
water flows in a sheet down the face of the urinal back. In its 
man}' inspection- the ('onmii.*»sion saw no other urinal fixture that 
could compare witli this one for efficiency. 

Drinking fountain- in Washington are of the fountain type, 
either with constantly flowing water with a nozzle or niouilipier-e 
over which the pupil put- his mouth, or with an attachment or 
handle to turn or press down to start the flow. Both have objin-- 
tion>. the former wastiiiir water anrl the hitter failin^r to ke^'p itM-lf 
constantly cleansed. It i- quc*stionable whether thi- fountain -hould 
not Ije i-eplaced by a -ink. either of de<*i> enamel or vitreou- ware, 
with porcelain drinking cup hung on a rtout chain in such a manner 
as to drain when relear-eil. In St. I»ui- a ^ficcial note wa- made of 
the drinking fountain- in the wall- of the building, on the outside. 
available for the children during the play j^'rirxl. 

Iron sink-^ ?^hould Ik* provide<l for the janitor and in the lavatories 
for the pupils and teachers. 

The Commission call- attention to the fact that the problem of 
keeping in repair the plumbing fixtures in v1kk>1 building- is a very 
.seriou.-^ <me. No effort r^hould \h' -pared to reduce the mechanism of 
the plumbing fixture^. sr> as to omit all pan- liable to Ije damaged, 
and they Ijelieve that an earnest effort to this end i- l>eing made in 
practically all citi(*s visited, a- well as here in Wasliinirton. anrl that 
great prfigress Ls being made along thes^- line- and can be exf>ected in 
the future. 

AIK 3IOISTEMNr;. 

With reference to the moi-tening of air in the •^•Ik^^jI-. tlie C'oniini-^ 
sion believes that thir* moistening i.^ de irable. but i- not prepared 
to state that the problem ha.-> as yet reached the U*-t -r^jlulion in nny 
municipality. It is Ijelieved that it would U* entirely proper for 
experimeDts to be tried to see if n^.-ult- could not l>e obtained that 
would justify the general use of moistening apparatus, both on ac- 
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count of its effect on the health of the children and because in some 
solutions of the problem in the process of moistening the air, the 
air is also washed and enters the room purer and cleaner than without 
the washing. A very good illustration of this was seen by the Com- 
mission in its inspection of the Patrick Henry School at St. I^>uis, 
where all of the air entering the building through the ventilating 
system is drawn in through a spray bath, which cools the air in sum- 
mer and provides moisture, although the spray is installed to cleanse 
the air. 

In this connection the Commission deems well worthy of quotation 
a portion of the report of the schoolhouse commissioners of Hoston 
for the year 190G, showing the results and conclusions arrived at by 
the Boston authorities in their efforts to treat this (juestion. 

Wo reHi)ectfuUy mibiuit a reiK)rt on air iu()lHt(MiIn>c in the wIiooIh as iK»r your 
re(iiieHt. 

Tlu» toHtH which have been made are coiittiuHl to 2 whools, the Farra^?llt 
School, IIuntiiiKton avenue, and the Andrews School, (icneset* Htri»et. Phese 
tests were i)artly made hist year and continued this, with a view to determining 
the following questions: 

1. How high a iK»rcentage of moisture is desirable? 

2. Can a given iwrcentage be maintained? 

3. How much attention Is nei-essary to maintain the desired i)ercentage of 
moisture? 

Without going Into details nion* than is necessary we will try to answer these 
questions. 

The answx»r to the llrst one would be that from 40 to TiO i)er cent Is desirable 
in cold weather. It was found that, while on mild, bright days, even a higher 
l)er cent than W) was i)erniissible, on cold days it was obj(K>tionabIe In mine 
rooms. 

The moisture In tlie Andrews School was presumably e<iually distributed to 
the various rooms. On the snnny side with 50 per cent molstun* tlien* was very 
little condensation on the windows. On the shady side it was objwtlonable, 
and the teachers conu)lahuHl of a damimess In the air. This was prol)ably 
due to the extra c<M»llng of the air next windows and walls on the shady side, 
wlilch tended to rais<» the iH^rcentage of humidity In part of the nM)m to iH»rhaps 
70 i>er cent or more. 

Considering buildings, then, as a whole, about 40 per cent humidity In very 
cold weather and TiO |>er cent In ordinary winter weather seems about right. 

To determine the answer to the second <piestlon we have trle<l tt) control the 
IM*rcentage by means of humldostats. 

The apparatus uwhI Is briefly described as follows: 

A fan and radiators controlbnl autcmiatlcally to deliver air to the rooms at a 
uniform temi)erature of 07" F. (This particular scIkm)! has steam <'oils in th<» 
room to make up the ncn-essary heat over what ent<»rs with the air to rooms.) 
St(»am pliH»s perforate*! to blow steam dlnn'tly Into the air (Mitering; a valve on 
supply to pliK»s to control flow of steam; a humhiostat In the H<'hoolrooni to 
control automatically the valve on steam snpi)ly pliM»; a nn-ordlng liygnMh'Ik to 
nvord the iK»r cent of moisture In tln' rooms. 

The HH'ords show that the humidoNtat did op<Mi and <-IoKe the valve, so that 
there was a iK»r ciMit ranging about .'» iM)lnts <*ach way above and !)elow the w?t 
IM)lnt Vr'heii the apiwiratus was proiH»rly rim. (Jreater variations are rcHonlcMl. 
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but a cause can be given in nearly every case. The exi)eriment Is limited to 1 
humidostat, and how permanently reliable humidostats would prove is not de- 
termined. 

The third question is an imiK)rtant one and can only be answered in a general 
way. 

With the present state of the development of this apparatus for this work a 
great deal of attention is necessary. The simplest method and laast expensive 
to install for the average building is the one at the Andrews School. It is the 
nearest to a scientific system, as it attempts to control the percentage of humid- 
ity in a simple way. 

Two phases have been developed which tend to show that special care is 
needed, and they are as follows: 

First. So much steam taken from the boiler requires constant care to s^e that 
the water line does not get down to the danger ix)int. 

Second. There has been complaint of a bad odor in the rooms, and this was 
due to the sediment and dirty water in the boilers. 

There is a question of whether the water can be kept sufficiently clean in the 
boilers to obviate this. 

The alternative of having a pan of water, with submerged steam pipes and 
air passing over the surface on its way to the rooms, has advantages, but this 
water pan would have to be kept clean, and there are many places where It Is 
not practical, on account of the space required. 

The situation, we think, is fairly stated by siiylng that the humidifying of 
schoolrooms Is practical and can be regulated, but the results with the average 
janitor, due to the attention necessary, are not commensurate with the exi)ense 
and maintenance of the installation. 

PLAY ROOMS IN BASEMENT. 

All school buildings should be provided with 2 large play rooms 
in the basement floor, which preferably should be on a level with the 
play yards, 1 room to be available for each sex during such weather 
as requires children to spend their play period indoors. Such 
rooms, to be most attractive, should be faced with vitrified or glazed 
brick, or a dark colored paving brick to a height of at least 6 feet, 
the surface to be such that defacement by writing or drawing with 
pencil or chalk is impossible. Floors, in most cases, should be of 
cement. Rooms should be furnished by a low bench or settee taking 
a very small portion of the space next to the wall; and each play 
room should have every convenient access to the toilet room for that 
sex for which the room is intended. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

The Commission can not lay too much stress on the desirability of 
the acquisition of large enough lots to provide ample playground 
space for children during recess. This should be easier to attain in 
Washington than in the larger cities, although even in Chicago and 
St. Louis this idea is carried out, in St. Louis even in the well-built 
up sections of the city. The school laws of most cities provide that 
there shall be 20 feet of floor space for each school child in all huildr 
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ings. It would appear that more than this space should be provided for 
play space and the Commission believes that 30 s<iuare feet per pupil 
should be provided in addition to the area of 2 large play rooms. 
Wliere possible this allowance should be increased to 40 square feet 
per pupil, and should never be allowed to fall below 25 square feet. 

Attention is invited to the playground arrangement of the Bern- 
hard Moos School, in Chicago, elsewhere described in this report, 
and to the playgrounds which are provided generally in the St. 
Louis schools. 

In Washington, it is believed that the building should be set as 
close as possible to the building line, as this will leave, ordinarily a 
small parking space in front for such architectural treatment as may 
be desired, and will result in effecting the preservation of every pos- 
sible inch of the rear space for playground purposes. 

In the St. Louis schools it was noticed by the Conmiission that 
where the normal playground space was small the terrace in front 
of the building was reduced in >ize to comparatively little more than 
the width of the main entrance, but where the lot was of nonnal 
size, or larger, this terrace was extended to almost the entire length 
of the building. 

In Washington, especially in the older schools, playground space 
is notably deficient. Instead of an 8-room school having 12,(K)0 
square fei^t of play space, not a few such have scarcely 1,000 scpuire 
feet. It does not appear advisable for the Commission to specify 
in ccmnection with what particular buildings there should lx» pro- 
vision for additional playgrounds. About half of the buildings 
should have additional playground acconnnodations. The Commis- 
sion recommends an appropriation of $200,000 in order to acquire for 
certain selected schools, as far as this amount may go, additicmal 
playgrounds, and that in future appropriation bills provision be 
made for the playground extensions to other schools, until every 
elementaiT school in the District of Columbia shall have a proper 
playground. 

(JYMNASll'MS AM) ATHLETIC FIKLDS. 

Of the white and colored high schools of the District of Columbia 
only 2 — the Business High School and the Western High School — 
have gymnasiums worthy of the name. The Eastern and Centnil 
high schools have drill halls used for such purposc»s. The (\)mmis- 
sion would reconmiend that all new high schools be equipped with 
gynmasiums that nuiy accommodate classes of at least 80 pupils at 
a time. Where possible there should be 2 gynmasiums, 1 for pupils 
of each sc»x. 

Only one high school in the District — the Western — has sufficient 
acconmiodations for athletic outdoor sports. The Connnission does 
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not regard it as feasible to purchase gi'ounds near each high school , 
but would recommend that 2 large athletic fields be secured at some 
convenient point within the District — 1 for white youth and the other 
for colored youth. The Commission would suggest a field of about 
8 acres. It is possible that some such accommodation as this might 
be obtained by utilizing a portion of the newly reclaimed Potomac 
Park near the end of the new highway bridge across the Potomac. 

ASSEMBLY HALL. 

The Commission notes that there are assembly halls in the schools 
of most of the progressive cities of the country. Assembly halls 
should accommodate from GOO to 1,000 persons. In order to make the 
hall available for night lectures as well as for use in instruction of 
the pupils, the best location of such halls is either on the ground 
floor or in the basement of the buildings. Attention is called to a 
school described later in this report — a school in Rochester, N. Y., 
which is provided with an assembly hall, which is so inexpensive and 
yet so convenient that it commends itself for use here. This kind of 
assembly room can be incorporated in plans for schools on either 
the " U " or " E " type. Another good type, which, however, calls 
for the sacrifice of class-room space in the main building, is the one 
shown in the new plans for school in New York City, submitted later 
in this report. 

SCHOOLS TO BE ABANDONED. 

The Commission recommends in the following specific cases im- 
mediate abandonment of some properties and ultimate abandonment 
of other properties ; in some cases the sale or disposal of the lot and 
in some cases the use of the lot, together with property to be acquired 
as a site for a new building, or the use of the lot without increase in 
size, for the establishment of a smaller building, such as a manual 
training center. 

POTOMAC SCHOOL. ^ 

This building was built in 1870 at Twelfth street and Maryland 
avenue SW. It is badly located on account of its close proximity to 
the railroad tracks and it occupies a very small lot, with a small 
narrow yard at either side, as sliown on the plate. It is only in fair 
repair and is almost entirely unsuitable for school purposes. The 
Commission recommends that it be replaced as soon as possible by a 
modern school building in this general locality, but at a different 
point. 

This building was built in 1870, on Third street SE., between M 
and N streets. It occupies a fair-sized lot, but is not at all suitable 
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for school purposes, having narrow halls, no teacher's rooms, is de- 
ficient in ventilation and has no modern plumbing. A modern school 
building is being located at another point in this section. This build- 
ing should be abandoned as a grammar school and used for a short 
time for manual-training purposes, to which it is l)etter adapted. At 
a later date a manual-training center in a new building should be 
here located. 

THOMSON SCHOOL. 

This building was built in 1877, on Twelfth street, between K and 
L streets. It is a small and narrow 4-stoiT building, badly heated, 
has no adequate ventilation, is badly located on the lot, which it al- 
most entirely occupies, leaving no yard space. It should be entirely 
abandoned at once. The Commission regrets that in its various in- 
spections no time was available to search through poorly arranged 
and old school buildings, as it would have been interesting to have 
determined whether as unsuitable a building as this could be found, 
in use for schools purposes, in any up-to-date municipality. This 
site might well be utilized for the location of a manual-training cen- 
ter, if difficulty is found in acquiring sufficient adjacent property for 
a larger school. 

THRELKELD SCHOOL. 

This is an old building erected in 1868 at Thirty-sixth and Pros- 
pect streets NW. It is well located at the corner but is on an ex- 
tremely small lot. The building is an old brick stnicture, badly ar- 
ranged as a sch(K)l building, the lighting being exceptionally bad, 
l>eing from opjwsite sides of the room in some cases and in others on 
three sides. The building should be abandoned and the lot sold, or 
additional adjacent property acquired for the erection of a modern 
school. 

WEBSTEK SCHOOL. 

The Webster School is an old building erected in 1884 at the corner 
of Tenth and II sti^iu^ts XW. It is well located as to school neighbor- 
hood, but is (m a bad lot, the east wall abutting another building and 
a very small yard remaining for recreation purj)oses. The light in 
several of the schoolrooms is of the worst possible type, coming from 
both the right and left sides of the students. Although the building 
is in substantial condition, it should be abandoned for school purposes 
and the site disposed of. 

ABBOTT S( I1(M)L. 

This is an old building, built in 187t) on a triangular lot entirely 
surrounded by streets at Sixth and Xew York avenue XW. The 
school is well located, but is entirely lacking in playground space. 
The building is in good repair, having recently been thoroughly over- 
hauled. It is, however, of an old type, not well lighted. It is rec- 
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not reganl it air fea?fible to pui^-ha-re gr^iuruL? near each high fschool. 
but would reconjfnerid that '1 X^Lty^ athletic fieUU lie recurerl at jiome 
^.-onvenient point within the Di?itrict — 1 for white yr>uth and the other 
for ^lolored youtli, Tlie CommLssfion would -sugtre^ a field of aliout 
•* acre<5. It \yt pr^ble that ?</>nie ?fuch acry^mnKMlation a?? thi-s might 
Ije ^i^itaine*! by utilizing a \ff9n\0n of tlie newly re^rlaimerl Potomac 
Park near the end of the new hiirhway bri^life acn>»r> the Potomac. 

AiiftEMBLV HALI^ 

Tlie Commission notcrs tliat there are asrsembly halls in the schools 
of nKi^ of the prr>gre^*ive r-itie?? of t!je fffuniry. Assembly halls 
-hould accommo^late from ^XlO to 1.000 per-^m-. In order to make the 
hall available for niifht lectures a- well as for nsf- in instruction of 
the pupils, the Ijest hx-ation of such hall- i- either on the ground 
flrx^r or in tli** l/asement of the building-. Attention l- calleil to a 
scIkioI described later in this repr^rt — a ?Jch^iol in Rochester. X. Y., 
which Ls prrivide^l with an assembly hall, which is ?^> inexpensive and 
yet sTi convenient that it r:r>mmends itself for use here. This kind of 
ase*embly room can Ije incorporate*! in plans for -chrxJs on either 
the *^ U ** or - E ** tyjie. Anrjther goo^I type, which, however, calls 
for the sacrifice of das^i-rririm s|mr-e in the main biiildinjr. is the one 
shown in the new plans for schfxJ in Xew York City, submitted later 
in this report. 

iU'Hfffnji TO BE ABAMKlXFIIi. 

The Commission recommends in the following sjjecific cases im- 
mediate al/andonment of sr^me prriperties and ultimate aliandonment 
of <^Hher prr>perties: in some cases the sale or dispr^sal of the lot and 
in hfftne cases the use of the lot. tf^gether with prfiperty to lie acrjuired 
a- a site for a new l>uilding. or the ii^ of the hH without increase in 
-ize. for the establishmeiit of a -nialler building, such as a manual 
training center. 

p^n-oMAC ?»^;nor>L- ^ 

Tills building was built in 1S70 at Twelfth street and Mar^'land 
avenue >W, It is badly Ux-at^l on accfiiiiit of its f-lorre j^niximity to 
the raili^^ad tracks and it r»^-cupics a ver\' -mall lot. with a rrnall 
narrr^w yard at either side, as shown on the plate. It i?? only in fair 
ref^ir and Ls aluK/st entirely un-uitable for -rfUfMA piirjxfses. The 
Commisjiion re^:^>mniend- that it lie replace*! a- -^kpu a* i^^siblf* by a 
JiKj'lem school building in thi- gem-ral I^K-ality. but at a different 
point. 

3iVoi:MK'K S^II'J'^I^ 

This building was built in 1**70. on Third -ireet SE.. ljetw#-#Ti M 
and N streets. It ^xx-upie^ a fair— izcl lot. but i- not at all -uitable 
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in^ school center. It is on a triangular corner. The building 
should he destroyed and the location us(»d for the erection of a small 
manual training school center and playground. 

IIILLHDALK S('II(H)L. 

This is an old frame building erected in 1871 on Nichols avenue, 
Anacostia. It is ])o()rly located on the lot which it occupies, being 
lower than the road which it faces. It is ill-fitted for scrhool pur- 
post»s, leaks badly, and is not in good rei)air, and is not provided 
with modern i)lumbing. Very little of the maintenance fund has 
been expend(»d on it since the erection of the Birney School, about 8 
squares away, some years ago. It should be abandoned and the prop- 
erty disposc»(l of. 

LINCOLN HCII(M)L. 

The Lincoln School, erected in 1H71 at Second and C streets SE., is 
an old building — a colored sc^hool — some distance from the pupils at- 
tending. The lot is too smull, es])ecially on the sides, restricting light. 
The light is poor, particularly in the mansard. The boys' play room 
has been given uj) for instruction ])urj)os(\s. This building should be 
abandoned and a colored school established to replace it nearer the 
center of the colored population. 

BUNKKU HILL HCH(K)L. 

This building is located too far from colored sc»ttlcments and 
should 1k» farther south. It should be rebuilt at a different location 
and the pro])erty <lisj)os(Ml of. Several years ago an appropriation 
was made for building a 4-room school on the ])resent lot, which 
is too small for that purpos<». There is not sufficient appropriation 
to build a 4-r()om school and purchase additional ground. It is be- 
lieved that a 2-room school will be sufficient in this locality, and 
the present n|)j)r()])riation, with proju^r legal authority given by 
Congress, could purchase an Mchlitional lot and build a 2-room 
school at a point half or 1 mile farther south. This is recommended. 

roHCK AND ADAMS S( IIOOI.S. 

The Force School, on Massachusetts avenue between Seventeenth 
and Kighteenth strc<»ts NW.. was ercctecl in ISSO, and the Adams 
School on R street, between Seventeenth and Kighteenth streets, was 
erected in isss. The^' 'J buihlings are both old, l)ut are excellent 
buildings and in good repair. They are. however, both badly located, 
as to light, on narrow h)ts, the Force* School having recently had a 
high modern building built close to its western wsdl and is liable to 
Jjave the same in the near future on its eastern wall. 
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The Adams is very poorlT lighted for the same reason, espe- 
ciaUr in the lower story. Both buildings, particularly the Force, 
are located in a section where property is rery valuable and. it is 
believed, should be elsewhere consolidated into one larger modem 
building and a portion of the cost defrayed by the sale of the 2 
properties. It is belie\'ed to be inadvisable to attempt to acquire 
property to improve the lot and playground space of these schools. 

EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 

This is one of a group of 3 school buildings on practically the 
same lot las shown in plate), but is better adapted for grammar 
school instruction than for high school puri>oses. It is recommended 
that the 3 buildings be combined and used as a large grammar schod. 
and that a new Eastern Higli School lie constructed on a site a little 
nearer the eastern edge of the ciiy. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHCOL- 

Tlus building, located on O street between Sixth and Seventh 
streets XTV.. was built in 1SS3. It has a fine location on a good lot, 
being 1 of a group of 3 scho^Js. |iraciically all on a -ingle lot. 
the other 2 being the Polk and Henry. The building is a fine old and 
substantial building, but the plumbing and heating plants are anti- 
quated and can not \je replact**! without a larg»- -j^eoial appn>priation 
for such a purpose. The buildinir i< very ill-adapte^l to high school 
purposes, and i- far from satisfactory a< to liuht. It is believed by 
the Commission that a modem high school should be constructed to 
take the place of thi> >cho«»l a littl*- nearer the edgi^ nf the city, pref- 
erably at somo location in or near Columbia Heights, convenient 
to both systems of car lines. This school building could then be 
overhauled, and when combineil with the Polk and Henry schools, 
converted into a group of in^de^l schools, or should it be deemed 
advisable at that date, a portion of thi- pr«>ijerty might lie ^old. as it 
poe*eafces considerable value fur busine-.- purpo-^es. 

BRADLEV SCHOOU 

The Bradley School building, which i> lrx^te«l on Thirteen-and- 
a-half street between C and I> >ireets SW.. is poorly located 
OD account of its nearness to the railroad and on ac<^ount of its very 
small lot. The building is. however, in goo»l repair and might be 
adA'antageously sold for conversion into apartments or -imilar prop- 
erty. If continued in serxice as a school additional property should 
be acquired. l>oth to the north and to the south. The Commirssion 
recommends its ultimate abanclonment a- a school proijerty and the 
constmction of a modem buildin^r to serve this section. 
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GARFIELD SCHOOL. 

This school is fairly located on a large lot of irregular shape. 
The building is old, with small windows, some rooms with objec- 
tionable light. It has no plumbing and is heated by stoves. A new 
and modern building should be constructed on this site. 

JEFFERSON SCHOOL. 

This is a good building on a fine lot at Sixth and D streets SW., 
but badly located, being too near the railroad tracks. A new build- 
ing is recommended on the rear of the present lot at some time in 
the near future. After the construction of this building the old 
building should be abandoned and destroyed. 

JOHNSON SCHOOL, SCHOOL STREET, MOUNT PLEASANT. 

The frame building used for manual training, adjacent to the 
main school building, should be abandoned. 

FRA^IE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

In addition, there are a number of frame buildings, mainly country 
schools, which should graduall}^ be abandoned and replaced by more 
modern and better buildings. Among these may be mentioned the 
school on Bates road. Burrville, Chain Bridge School, school on 
Grant road near Broad Branch, Ivy City School, school on Rock 
Creek Ford road, and the Tenley Annex School. 

The Commission has prepared plats of most of these buildings, 
showing the size of the lot and the outline of the building thereon in 
all cases, many of which will show at a glance that the lot is entirely 
insufficient for the purpose. Photographic views show the charac- 
ter of many of the buildings, as well as can be shown in such a view. 

rOHTAHI.K SCIIOOLIIOISES. 

The portable schoolhoiise is believed to be a necessity in a good 
school system, especially where there is rapid growth at the edge of 
tlie urban section. A tyi)e is submitted which has been used in vari- 
ous cities. It is a frame liouse with its own lieating and ventilating 
system: is colhipsibh*: costs aiK)Ut $1,800 to i)nil(l anil can Ik» taken 
down and reassembled for about ^2()(). These buildings are set up, 
one by one. in the school yards, where the attendance overflows the 
capacity of the building, until relief can be obtained by the pemia- 
nent extension of the building or the erection of a new building, 
when the portable houses will be available for similar use in another 
section. This system is es])ecially reconunended for Washington, 
where, under the system of appropriation for new school buildings, 
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the use of the schoolhouses must be foreseen by the authorities for at 
least twenty- four months. The Commission recommends an author- 
ization of at least a dozen such buildings, the number to be increased 
and be kept up by about 12 in each succeeding year, for two or three 
years. 

FIREPROOFING. 

The fireproofing of school buildings is not believed to be so neces- 
sary in Washington as in other cities, as the fire risk is not here so 
great. If the building has, however, more than 2 floors the risk of 
fire should not be taken, but the building should be fireproof. In a 
2-story building panic from fire is more to be feared than the actual 
fire risk, and it is believed that the proper arrangement of stair- 
ways will eliminate this risk. There are, however, other advantages 
in the fireproof construction which would recommend it in all cases. 
While more expensive at first cost, the expense of upkeep is greatly 
reduced. The new buildings in St. Louis are exceptionally fine in 
this respect, and it has been the experience there that not only is the 
cost of maintenance from ordinary wear and tear less, but the air 
of permanence, through the pride of the children in the handsome 
building, causes much less of the malicious defacement than is the 
case in the cheaper style of construction. This municipality, there- 
fore, goes to the extreme of fireproofing up to tlie level of the eaves, 
even for the 2-story building, and, as the illustrations produced else- 
where in this report will show, has achieved notable results. 

ESTIMATES. 

The Commission submits the following rough estimate of the cost 
of the constructions recommended in its report: 

For site, and erection of a GO-room hipjli school $525,000 

For site, and erection of a new Eastern Higli School, 40 rooms 320,000 

For addition to the Western High School 150,000 

For white normal school 250,000 

For site, and construction of colored normal school 240,000 

For new school Iniildlngs — sites and enaction 800,000 

For 12 manual training? centers, purchase of sites for such as can not 

be accommodated on old sites 45, 000 

Erection of 12 manual training centers 480,000 

For addition to Business High School 80, 000 

For addition to McKinley High School 100,000 

For purchase of additional land at various places (of which $200,000 

should be appropriated annually for three years) 000,000 

For 36 portable school houst»s at $1,800 each (S, (XK) 

Total 3, a35, 000 

It is not contemplated that all of this work should be done at once, 
but, as stated previously, it should all be done within not more than 
five years. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOLS. 

A brief description of a few of the Washington schools is here 
given. 

B. B. FRENCH SCHOOL. 

The B. B. French Manual Training School, constructed in 1898, 
shows about the installation that is required for a manual training 
center such as recommended by the Commission. It also illustrates 
the skillful adaptation to this end of a very restricted site. The lot 
is L shaped, on a corner, and practically the entire space is occupied 
by the building. In the basement a large storeroom is provided, and 
opposite the hall, the fuel, storage, engine, fan, fresh air and heater 
apparatus are installed. 

First floor. On one side of the corridor a carpenter shop is pro- 
vided and on the opposite side a demonstrating room, with a lumber 
room, behind which dei'i\ es most of its light secondarily through a 
glass partition, but partly through a small light shaft at the interior 
angle of the L. Behind the lumber room is a paint room, opening 
into a small yard. This floor is provided with a small toilet room 
and a cloakroom. 

Second floor. This floor is given up to domestic science and has 2 
large rooms, the corner room being devoted to instruction in sewing, 
and is provided with a separate cloakroom. On the opposite side of 
the corridor is a long cooking room, lighted from both ends, and also 
from the middle of one side through a small light shaft. This room 
has its separate cloakroom. One toilet room is provided between the 
"2 rooms. This building was comparatively inexpensive, the total cost 
being about $10,000 at the rate of 15.4 cents per cubic foot, the first 
floor being fireproof. 

BU)W AND ('ARIX)ZA SCHOOLS. 

Plans are shown of the H. T. Blow School and the F. L. Cardoza 
School, each of which shows what is known as the 8-room cartwheel 
plan. In the basement are provided boys' toilet and play room, girls' 
toilet and play nnnn, with all of the neci^ssarv heating and ventilating 
apparatus and storage* for wood and fuel. On the first and second 
floor each in both schools arc 4 chiss rcnmis, each with bihiteral light, 
and each with a cloakroom opening into the class n)om, and also into 
the corridor, the rooms being symmetrically arranged al)out the center 
in such a way that the chmkroom of one class room is always under the 
view of the teacher at her desk in the opposite class room. On the 
first floor a space opposite the entrance is utilized to provide an of- 
fice for the principal, and on the second floor this same space is util- 
ized to provide a teachers' room, and the space over tlie entrance to 
provide a small library room, the 2 similar spaces at the sides of the 
building beiiifr ^iven up to stairs. This cartwheel type is believed to 
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the Ufie of the sehoolhouses miLst be foreseen by the authoritie> for at 
lea«t twentT-four months. The Commission recommends an author- 
ization of at lea>t a dozen such building, fhe numl>er to Ije increar^d 
and be kept up by about 12 in each succeeding year, for two or three 
years. 

FiREPicrjfinxc;. 

The fireproofin<; of school Iniildings i> not Ijelieved to be so neces- 
sary in Wa>hinffton a> in otlier ^-ities. as the fire ri>k is not here ?^i 
great. If thi- building has. however, more than 2 floors the risk of 
fire shoidd not Ije taken, but tlie building should Ije fireproof. In a 
2-story building panir- from fire i- more to \je feare^l tlian the actual 
fire ri>k. and it i-r Ijelieve^l that the proj>er arranjrenient of stair- 
ways will eliminate thi> ri-k. There are. however, other advantages 
in the fire[)rrK>f construction which would recommend it in all case-. 
While more expensive at firr-t co-t. ih«* exj^^n-e of upkf-ep is greatly 
reduced. The new buildings in St. I»ui- are exceptionally fine in 
this re?^pect. and it ha< l^een the exf>erieiK-e tliere that not only is the 
cost of maintenance frcim ordinary- wear and tear le^-. but tlie air 
of permanen^-e. through tlit^ pride of the Hiildren in the handsome 
building. cau^<^ muHi le-.< of the nialif-iou- defacement than i- the 
ca^e in the cheaf>er -tyle of ^on-tnu-tion. Thi- muniripality. there- 
fore, goe? to t!ie extreme of fireprrx^fing up to the level of the eave^i, 
even for the •J->torv building, and. a- th*- iIlu>tratioii- pn>*luced else- 
where in thi.-r report will >how. ha- achi<-ve<J notable re-ult-. 

ESTIMATKS. 

The Commission -ubniit- the following roi'jdi e-timate of the cor4 
of the ct)n-tni^ion- re<-onimen<led in it- reiK>rt : 

For rite, ami prectk»n of a •> »-r'»f mi hisL f*-lj« ■•! $^»'Sp. • ^P^ 

F'T rite, and *-reitk»Tj <*f a ii€*w VUnntrm ll'ijih S*.-b««»:. -P» r'»»Ui*i^ r;:?i. irt» 

Fw additkm to the W.-?st<fnj II rjL S-:L««i«3 lo'i. *••• 

For white uonua] i^h*"*! iri<>.<M» 

For rite, and e«rti*etnKTi«'ij «»f *-*»'f*r^\ u**ruiit: s-lj-^.: 2¥.k *■■» 

For ij«-w j««:1j««»3 liiiiMiij::'^— siv-* iiijil ••r»^-T;«iij._ <<tpt,tmut 

For 12 iDanna] traiiiin:: '-wjierjs pun-La «e '-f sit»^ f*>T *'i'-L as ♦■mi ;.••! 

he ntn^fiuunttlaxM on «»Jd Kites .__ 4ri. imi 

Erecti'in of 1:: ua^uMa] trainin:; c-entt-rs 4'*ai. «««i 

For addition to Hairiness High S-.li*^^»: *J». •■■i 

For additi4iij to M«Kiijley IlSzh S^b^-i] li»i. !■■> 

For porcbaite of additional land at variouu p^ai-es n-f wlji--;; jc:.ii«i.i»«i 

ffboald be ai*i*nf|iriate«l annually fi»r tbn-*- years « •»■•.!■■> 

For 3»; ixiitable i««:b«^#l b«.nj*-s at $!.>*■» •-si'b ir.. ••rfi 

Total li •:i'jr».t9n» 

It is not contempiate^l that all of this work diould !i*' done at onc«^. 
but. a.s .stated previou*^ly. it shouM all Im^ done with in i.<*t i;i«ire tlian 
five vears. 
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give a maximum of economy for an 8-room .school building where 
there is no intention to enlarge the iiLstallation. except at some future 
day by the possible erection of a second 8-room building on the same 
site. It does not. however, lend itself to extension in any other way. 
These 2 schools cost, respectively. ^2.000 for the Cardoza. or at the 
rate of 11.9 cents per cubic frx>t. and S42.700 for the H. T. Blow, or 
at the rate of 12.2 cents per cubic frxjt They are. however, of non- 
fireproof construction. 

Two schools of the 8-nH>m extensible type are illustrated. 

This Is an 8-nx>ni building, provision being made for future exten- 
sion to a 12-room building of the corridor type, with the 2 end r^Xims 
and the 2 interior nxims at present built. Tlie space at the ends of 
the corridors will ultimately be given up to clr>akroom> for the 2 end 
rooms. The cr>rridor will then be lighter] through the^ Hf>akrooms 
and through the side lights at the stairw ays at its ends. The building 
has two entrances, the front of which, while at present giving the 
building a lopsided appearance, will ultimately l>e symmetrically 
dis-posed. Small nxims are provide*! in the portion of the space at 
each entrance suitable for teacher>' and principal'- rrxim-. Class 
rooms are all provided with unilateral light. In the basement a play 
room and toilet rrK>m for each sex is provide<l. in addition to the 
mechanical installation. The future extension will provide for 2 
large rrxims suitable for manual training purposes. This building 
Ls nonfireproTif and cr>st less than $37.<^K¥) for the 8 rrxims, or alx^ut 
9.6 cents fjer cubic foot. 

KETCHAM SCHOOL. 

This schrxil is also of the corridor tvjx* and is an 8-room building 
with provision made for future extension, first to 12 and ultimately 
to 16 rooms. In the basement provision i^ made for a play room for 
each sex and toilet room f<^>r each sex. the Ixiys' toilet r^xim being 
thrown s^>me little distance from the play rfx>m. but a wire ^reen Ife- 
ing pro^nde^l in the corridor to prevent ac<^e-- F^etween tlie 2 wings. A 
noticeable feature of this toilet installation is a ventilating space 
pr^ivideil fjetween the closet fixtures, in whidi space, through a solid 
brick partition, all the flushing tanks and pipes are expi>seiJ. thus 
providing for acr-essibility for repairing while the toilet rrx>ms are 
in use. Each flrx>r has 4 class nxjms provided with unilateral light 
and each with a cloakrrK>m with separate entrances for class r^xim 
and corridor. The stairs are at the back of the building and at the 
present ends. Between the 2 front class rrxinis on the serond flrx>r 
are provided stairways to a third-flrx>r large dormer r^xmi. which 
has been fitte<l up for an assembly hall and gymu2LS\\\«v, \^\<^>\v» ->\\vaS\^ 
for the latter than the former by reas^m c)i \v^ s\vi\\>*^ ^a^wX \vs ^yscC\wv 
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on the top floor of the building. This school is provided with ai 
ample site for its future extension and large playground space in thi 
rear. Its total cost was $47,702 or about 12.6 cents per cubic foot 
including gymnasium or assembly hall. 

NEW SCHOOL NO. 153. 

Plans are also shown of the new school No. 153 under constructioi 
to relieve the Mott School. This is a 16-room building and show: 
skillful adaptation of the 8-room cart-wheel type to a 16-room build 
ing, with the space between the 2 separate buildings given up to th< 
entrance on the front and a large assembly hall in the rear, the as-^ 
sembly hall corridor and entrance being held at a level lower than th^ 
class room floors in order to provide for lighting the rear interior- 
class rooms over the roof of the assembly hall. Stairs are at the ex-~ 
treme ends of the corridors. Class rooms are bilaterally lighted. Th^ 
assembly hall provides seats for 650 pupils. In the basement are sepa^ 
rate wings, 1 for each sex. Toilet room is provided, with 3 largt 
rooms in addition suitable for manual training, play rooms oi^ 
similar purposes. Space between the 2 wings is utilized for mechan-^ 
ical installation, space under the assembly hall being unexcavated^ 
This building will cost about $95,000 or about 13.4 cents per cubia 
foot. ; 

Playground space affords 38^ square feet for each pupil and a^ 
large public park exists immediately across the street in front of the^ 
building. 

NEW SCHOOL NO. 154. 

View and plans are also shown of public school No. 154, a new 16-= 
room building about to be constructed on Seventeenth street lit 
Mount Pleasant, which combines many of the ideas embodied bj^ 
the Conmiission in this report. The building has a large assembly 
room on the basement floor, which has been ingeniously designed 
to extend through the first floor, so that the entire corridor space 
required in the first floor can be turned into the assembly room ass 
a balcony, and this space in the basement floor is utilized as a por- 
tion of the main floor of the assembly room, without other 
obstruction than 4 octagonal columns. The basomont contains, 
besides this assembly hall, the necessary space for the lucchnuical in- 
staHation, 2 phiy rooms and a hirge toilet room for cacli sex in oppo- 
site wings of the building, and teachers' and kindergarten toilets on 
each floor above. The first floor has 4 class rooms upon the face, each* 
provided with a cloaki'ooin an<I with ample unilateial li«^ht. and con- 
tains 2 class rooms on each flank in the rear, each similarly |)i'()\ ided 
with a cloakroom and ample unilateral light, ()j)ening into (lie corri- 
dor previously referred to as a gallery of the assembly hall. This 
corridor can be cut off from the assembly hall by a translucent par- 
t'}f')on, so that the corridor will then obtain secondary light from th0 
skylight ceilin<r of the assemblv hall. 
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The second floor has entirely a similar arrangement of class room^. 
the corridor for the flanking rooms in thb case being directly lighted 
from the interior space over the roof of the as-embly halL Tlu> 
floor also contains the principalV room in the space over the en- 
tranc-e hall and vestibule of the floor below. 

The building is provided with playground space of aixiut '^AJJ'(PJ 
square feet, in addition to the area occupied by the buildin*:. and is 
estimated to co-t. exclusive of rrite. s1«.C:J.im». 

A short table i> hereto api>ended. giving ihe de-^riptioii and cost 
of some of the recently con>tnicie»J ><:ho<»l building- in Wa-hingtorL 
Attention i- invited to the low c<^t jxt rul»ir f«.»<»;. whirii. of cuur-e. 
ha:? been liniile«l by the apprupriaiion- available. The buildings are 
nonfireproof. a- a rule, and fur that rea-on not netirly hj goo<i a- 
the .>t. Loui- i»uilding-, for in-ian«-e. wLirii are tiivpn«»f lo the level 
of the second-fl<«jr <neiliiig. <»r the Bo-ton ^clirx^K. entirely fireprcxjf. 
The Commi— ion desire- to regi-ter it-elf a- of the opinion that the 
extra expenditure re<|uire<J for the tirepr<«<jnng. a- at St. Loui^. of the 
building up to the r*j*ji, i- an e^oiiOiijiral niea-uiv wortliv of adoption 
in Washington -- 1k»o1-. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF NEW YORK. 

The development of the iiiodern school building in New York 
City and boroughs is largely traceable to the exceptional work of 
Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, the superintendent of school buildings of the 
l>oard of education of that city, and the type used by him is an 
extremely skillful adaptation of the necessities of a city block to the 
requirements of a school. The problem that has confronted him has 
been an ever-changing one. Large sections of the city, apparently 
entirely built up with 1-family houses, are constantly seized upon 
by real estate operators and the old houses are rapidly demolished 
and the erection of apartment houses is begun, after which there 
seems to be hardly a cessation of work until the whole area has been 
gone over and the section rapidly rebuilt. It is therefore necessaiy 
if schools are to be supplied to meet the requirements that they 
must be built promptly and of large size, and the work must be 
started as soon as possible after the commencing of the work of re- 
building the section by real estate operators. This has caused the 
development of a fireproof building of the H type, sometimes with 
party walls on l)oth sides of the building, at other times with the 
building occupying portions of 3 sides of the block. Class rooms 
get their light from the central area. This light can not be obstructed 
by other buildings, the distance l>etvveen the arms of the H, 80 feet 
or more, insuring illumination. On the lower floors the ghiss area 
is larger than on the upper floors and in internal corner rooms prism 
glass is used (o increase the light. Play rooms and gymnasiums 
occupy the basement floor, or the street floor, or both, if there are 2 
basement floors, and are planned to have good light. Assembly halls 
generally have the gallery on the first floor level, and the main floor 
a short flight of steps below the sidewalk, and are within the arms 
of the H. In some buildings from 2 or 3 to (> of the class rooms on 
the top floor are thrown into an assembly room. The corridors oc- 
cupy the space against the party wall, where the building is bounded 
by party walls, and (le|)end for light on secondary light through the 
interior walls of the class room. In some cases they are cari'ied 
through to the fi'ont or leai* and are well lighted. The stairs aie 
well locntccl and of the <loiil)le inclosed type, tliiis necessitating at 
least II foot height of stories. Most of the buildings haxc single 
tiei's of rooms in the arms of the H, although some of tlie lai'ger 
have double tieis, with an intei'ioi- coi'i-idoi*. The ciosshai- of the 
H is g<'nerally nearer one street than the other, leaving open areas of 
nne(|iial si/e, the largei* of which, in the basement and first flooi*, is 
us(mI to form an assembly hall, and the smallei', in the basement and 
fii'st floor, to foi-m the gymnasium. In some <'ases, as in the De A\'itt 
Clinton High School, class I'oonjs in the fii-st flooi- are thiown into 
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the assembly hall. In some buildings playground space is provided 
by fitting up the roof for this purpose, as well as play rooms on the 
ground floor. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 146, BROOKLYN. 

Plans are reproduced of public school No. 146, Brooklyn, the 
typical H-shape form, with a single tier of class rooms in the arms 
of the H, with assembly room beneath the open-air playground in 
the larger court extending under one of the wings only, the assembly 
room being 83 by 109 feet. The building is 4 stories in height, with 
a cellar for the heating and ventilating apparatus and cold storage. 
The first story contains principal's office, library room, workshop, 
2 kindergarten rooms, pupil's toilet and indoor play rooms. The 
other 3 floors c(mtain IG class rooms each, a total of 48 rooms, one of 
which, on the top floor, is used for a cooking room, being 28 feet 
square. All floors contain necessary toilets, medical inspectors 
rooms, teachers' retiring rooms, etc. The building has 8 stairways 
and cost $417,000, exclusive of site. 

DE WITT CLINTON IIIOII SCHOOL. 

The plans and view^ of the De Witt Clinton High School are also 
published, this being one of the largest schools in the world, accom- 
modating 3,750 students, containing a sul^basement, basement, 5 
floors, and an attic. In the subbasement heating, ventilating, and 
coal-storage space is provided, and the greater part of the basement 
is occupied by gymnasium, shower baths, locker rooms, and the main 
floor of the auditorium. The first floor contains the gallery and 
upper part of the auditorium, a number of office rooms, and from 
the second floor upward the building assumes the H shape, wuth 2 of 
the arms elongated ; and none of the walls being party walls, 2 tiers 
of class rooms and laboratories are provided with corridor between. 
The second floor is given over to biological laboratories, library, 
drawing and class rooms, and small gymnasium, with a few store- 
rooms and toilet rooms. The third floor is similarly arranged. The 
fourth floor is given over largely to class rooms, study hall, and 
library. The fifth floor, laboratories for chemistry, study hall, 
lecture rooms, and class rooms, and in the attic a large, well arranged 
lunch room is provided. The building is very handsomely furnished. 
It is noted that the auditorium possesses a $7,000 pipe organ, and 
among its decorations are 2 large paintings, with ex-Governor Clin- 
ton as the feature. This room has a capacity for about 2,000 pupils, 
is well arranged, and provides for access from outside without the 
necessity of passing through any portion of the building. The 
building cost about $650,000, exclusive of site. 
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8TUYVE8ANT HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Stuyvesant High School, Borough of Manhattan, another 
magnificent and recent building, intended for higB school and manual 
training purposes, is also of the H type, with party walls, the H, how- 
ever, being turned the other way from the usual plan — ^that is, with 
the crossbar normal to the 2 main fronts — thus giving 2 courts with 
party walls extending only part way from the face to the back of the 
building, the 2 courts being equal in size and being occupied in the 
main and first floors by having the court space occupied on the one side 
by the assembly room and on the other side by the gymnasium. The 
auditorium is 100 by 77 feet and the g3rmnasium 98 by 100 feet, the 
latter having lockers and bathrooms adjoining. The first floor, in ad- 
dition to the gallery of the auditorium and gymnasium, contains 2 
chemical laboratories, 2 class rooms, 2 drawing rooms, and 2 shops, 
besides a study hall. The second floor has 8 class rooms, 2 drawing 
rooms, 4 shops, 2 physical laboratories, and 1 lecture room. The 
third floor contains 1 chemical laboratory, 8 class rooms, 1 draw- 
ing room, 5 shops, 1 physical laboratory, 1 lecture room, and 1 library 
room. The fourth floor has 15 class rooms, 2 drawing rooms, 4 shops, 
and 1 lecture room. The fifth floor, 16 class rooms, 2 drawing rooms, 
and 4 shops. The class rooms are of standard size, while the drawing 
rooms and shops are each 26 by 50 feet. Many of the rooms occupied 
as manual training shops overlook the courts above the roofs of the 
assembly room and gymnasium and have these sides, composed almost 
entirely of glass, set in iron framework in panels about 2 feet wide, 
extending from floor to ceiling, and hinged at the top* to be swung 
outward at the bottom. 

A feature of the gymnasium worthy of note consists in taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the running track is on about the same level 
as the first-story floor, to provide direct access to this track from the 
main corridor, the running track itself being developed into a gallery, 
the inner portion being arranged for seating spectators who may de- 
sire to witness exercises or games on the main floor below, while the 
running track encircles the outer edge, and is separated from the 
inner portion by a wire screen. This is l)elieved to Ik* an admirable 
feature, especially in a high school gymnasium, where parents and 
visitors constantly desire to witness the work and are in this way ac- 
commodated without in any manner disturbing or impedin;Lr any of 
the ^ innasium work. There are 4 stairways, all of the double type, 
inclos€Ml with wire ^lass. All corridors are fl(H)red with asphaltic 
concrete. The cost of this building is a little under $700,000 for ^en- 
c»ral construction only, exclusive of site. The site cost over $3(»0,000 
and the sujjplcmental c(mtracts for furnishing the building are, in 
round nuinlx»rs, as follows: Sanitary fittin/afs, $50,000; pis fittings. 
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$2,000; heat, light, and power equipment, $87,000; electrical fittings, 
$41,000; mechanical fittings, $71,000; furniture and lockers, $123,000. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 84, LONG ISLAND CITY. 

The plan is shown of public school No. 84, Long Island City, which 
is given as differing from the normal New York type, not being of 
excessive size (36 class rooms) and as being suburban in character. 
The building is of 3 floors and basement, the basement containing 
play rooms, toilets, and heating and ventilating apparatus. The first 
story provides principal's office, medical inspector's room, 2 kin- 
dergartens, and 9 class rooms. The second story has 11 class 
rooms, with a large teachers' room, provided with toilets, and the 
third floor has 8 class rooms, cooking room, w^orkshop, lunchroom, 
storeroom, etc. An open assembly room is formed on the third floor 
by omitting the partitions of the central class rooms and providing 
temporary partitions in the shape of sliding doors. The corridors are 
a little wider than is usual in the New York schools, this being caused 
by the arrangement of the stairs, which are at the ends of the 2 side 
corridors, and the inside of the side tiers of the class rooms. The 
rooms in this building have outside light, the corner rooms having 
bilateral light. The cost of this building is slightly less than $250,000 
for the building alone, exclusive of site and all fittings. 

PUHLIC SCHOOL NO. 40, THE KBONX. 

Another type of large school suitable for semiurban conditions in a 
rapidly growing city is public school No. 40, Borough of the Bronx. 
This building has been erected in the midst of a section where a trans- 
formation from 1-family buildings to apartment houses was rapidly 
taking place at the time the contract was let. As one instance of the 
problem in New York, it may be stated that within a radius of 500 
yards of this building site, at the time the contract was let for its 
construction, 69 apartment houses w ere under construction, with total 
accommodations for over 800 families, or possibly over 4,000 people. 

The building has a basement and 4 stories, with a cellar under the 
basement for boilers and storage for coal. The building is of the 
corridor type, having 6 class rooms on the front by 2 rooms deep, the 
end rooms in the rear being thrown back to provide si)ace for stair- 
ways and administration rooms. The basement provides a large in- 
door playground, kindergarten rooms, and workshop, and on each of 
the 4 floors, 12 class rooms are provided, some rooms on the second 
and fourth floors being provided with sliding-door partitions, which 
can be thrown back, forming assembly halls. There are 4 flights of 
stairs besides the central entrance stairway on the first floor. The 
space occupied by this stair on the first floor forms a small extv«^ 
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room on each floor above. The total cost of this building is slightly 
less than $350,000, exclusive of the site and all fittings. 

PUIILIC SCHOOL NO. 30, RICHMOND. 

A good type of building for suburban conditions has been erected 
in the Borough of Richmond, viz, public school Xo. 30, on the l^oule- 
vard, between Fisk and Wardwell avenues, illustrating a clean and 
compact arrangement of rooms and stairways. This building has a 
basement and 2 floors, the basement containing 2 playrooms, toilet 
rooms, heating and ventilating apparatus and coal-storage space. The 
first floor contains (> large and 2 small rooms, the 4 central class rooms 
being arranged to be thrown into an assembly room. The second floor 
provides the same number of rooms, with partitions permanently 
fixed. The building is of slow-burning construction, but not fire- 
proof, as most of the newer New York schools are, and cost, exclusive 
of site and fittings, about $8(>,000. 

PARENTAL HOMK SCHOOL, FLUSHING. 

Plans are also given for the Parental Home School, in Flushing, 
which provides for a gi'oup of buildings for proper enforcement of 
the compulsory education laws against truants. The scheme pro- 
vides for many more buildings than are now erected. The combined 
administration and school buildings, 3 dormitory buildings, power 
house, and farm buiUlings have now lx»en built, as shown in solid 
black on the plans submitted herewith, through the courtesy of Mi*. 
Snyder. These plans are sufficiently complete to Ih^ self-explanatory. 
The dormitories acconnnodate 00 boys, 30 in each half of the l)nil(l 
ing, a half-building being considered as a unit. A dormitory build 
ing is designed so that the boys on entering their cottage from the 
schoolroom, work or play, pass ilirectly through a hallway and into 
the basement, where their outdoor I'lothing is removed in a large, 
light dressing room, proviiled with lockers and seats, and also with 
drying apparatus, lavatories, shower baths, and toilets. Outdoor 
shoes are here removed and house slippers or moccasins donned, after 
which the boys are allowed a('(rs> to the upstairs rooms. A more 
complete description of this installation will be found in the report 
of the superintendent of school buildings of New York City for the 
year 1J)0(). 

NKW TYPK — NKW YORK. 

Plans are also shown for the late>t type of school huildiiiL^ dc 
veloped in New York City during the past two years, for a scniinrl)aii 
locality where exposure is had on all sides. This is very similar to 
the public school No. 40, Borough of the Hronx. previously (IcMiiluMl. 
but differs by the introduction of an assembly hall accessible {o (lie 
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general public, without the necessity of going through the corridors 
of the building. A floor plan is designed with 10 class rooms for 
each floor, excepting that the center front room on the first floor is 
thrown into an entrance hall, principal's office and reception room, 
and the 3 rear class rooms on this floor are done away with. The 
wall is moved back so that an inclosed space is provided, about 50 by 
90 feet, obstructed by only 2 columns near the center, which are used 
to support the rear wall of the building above this floor, an assembly 
hall being thus formed seating about 650, lighted by large skylights 
in the roof and 4 windows at the rear, the platform being placed next 
to the corridor, so that the children do not face the light. Entrance 
is had through the main entrance hall and the corridor, with special 
exits by 2 doorways at the rear of the hall and by a short flight of 
steps leading directly outdoors. The building thus gives, in addi- 
tion to the assembly hall, 6 class rooms on the first floor and 10 on 
each succeeding floor, all of the rooms having ample outside light and 
the corridor being end-lighted. The typical New York double stairs 
are used. Plans of this type are given. 

The Commission acknowledges its indebtedness for these complete 
plans to Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent of school buildings, of 
New York. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF CHICAGO. 

The Chicago schools have been developed in part along the New 
York block plan. The grammar schools in Chicago of recent design 
may be regarded in many ways as model buildings. Three of them 
are shown herewith. 

STEPHEN K. HAYT SCHOOL. 

The Stephen K. Hayt School, with basement and 3 floors, has in 
the basement toilet rooms, boiler and engine rooms, 2 large girls' 
play rooms and 3 smaller boys' play rooms, a manual training room, 
and a domestic science room. Three front entrances are provided, the 
stairs leading from them up and down. The first floor provides prin- 
cipal's offices, assembly room, and 8 schoolrooms, each of which is 
provided with a separate wardrobe. The upper floors contain the 
same number of class rooms, the second floor having assembly room 
gallery and the third floor gymnasium in the space occupied by the 
assembly hall. 

GRAEME STEWART SCHOOL. 

The Graeme Stewart School type is similar to the Stephen K. Hayt 
School type excepting that the 2 side stairways are removed to the 
end of the corridor. The Hayt type lends itself better to the ex- 
tensible idea, as 6 rooms can be added at each end of a 12-room build- 
ing, allowing it to be conveniently extended, with the growth of the 
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section, to 24 rooms. The Graeme Stewart type is more economical 
of space in its ultimate solution, providing more office, library, and 
teachers' rooms in the same space. The corridors in the Hayt School 
type are much better lighted than would appear from the plans, in- 
direct 1^1^. being had through the class rooms by interior windows. 
The other type is better ligiileil bf dM6lli|^irom the stair space. 

BEBNHABD IfOOR SCHOOL. 

The Bernhard Moos type is shown, together with a ground plan 
showing an admirable arrangement of playground space. This build- 
ing, while to-day built in Chicago entirely as a finished building, is a 
fine example of the extensible type. The building may be completed 
with 4 rooms for each floor of 3 floors, and with assembly hall in the 
first and second floors, and gymnasium in the third, with boiler and 
coal rooms almost detached from the building under and in rear of 
the assembly hall. The toilet space and play room space are pro- 
vided for in a 12-room building, and each floor has both boys' and 
girls' toilet, the same being separated from the main corridor by 
passageways opening into an inclosed open-air court. The building 
can then be enlarged by the addition at either end, of 2 class rooms 
to each floor, the basement floors giving large rooms for manual 
training at one end and domestic science at the other, allowing for an 
ultimate expansion into an admirable 24-room building, the corri- 
dors in the completed building being remarkably well lighted for cor- 
ridors which do not run entirely through the building. The sec- 
ondary light through the wardrobes provided for end class rooms is 
exceptionably good. 

Mr. Perkins has also worked out a new type for a large public 
school building which is a development of the New York block plan, 
occupies a complete lot of about 300 feet square, contemplates having 
a low basement given up to heating apparatus, the first floor on the 
street level, with the assembly hall in the center, wholly lighted 
through the ceiling, and the rooms surrounding it being class rooms, 
play rooms, toilets, etc., many of which would ordinarily be in the 
basement. Some play rooms are equipped as gjrmnasiums. Above 
the second floor this building is lighted from the court on which the 
corridors face, the chiss rooms being lighted from the outside. There 
are 10 rooms to a floor and toilets are provided on all floors. This 
plan is, however, suitable for a school of such size as would seldom be 
contemplated in Washington. The three previons examples, however, 
are regarded as admirable types for a 24-r()oni school of 3 stories and 
basement, or for a sixteen-rooni school if built of 2 stories. 

NEW TYPK — TILTON SCHOOL. 

Perspective and plans are also shown of the latest type of schools 
in Chicago — a plan with many admirable features. 
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Tbe plaikr for tlm trDHk^trrwrtion have been appnorved br ibe bcanJ 
of ediKation for the erer:tioo of the Tilton Sehool at West End 
avenue and FortT--ecoiirfJ street. The Imildin^ L^ of 4 floor* and a 
rrellar. the <^Ilar liein^ nwhr the a^**inblv halL The fir^t floor eon- 
taijjtr a prBncipaI% ^jffire and teaHiierr' rrjrjm flanking the main 
«ktra»^!e. an a:^!genibiv hall with a «ipacEty of %» -eatr ornnrspvin^ the 
middle of the lj«ildin^. entered throrj^ a lars«r fover. the 2 front 
onomi^T^ of the ImuMin^ beiiiir oritrmpE^efl ^>rt '-jCiir -xde by a lar^ge cli*sf 
rrj^jfn and or the other -ide bv a kipider^n«^i. iliif- aL-r-ecibfv roofn 
being- flarikf^i bv ^'^Uj^a ^Tr>rri«fi^^r-- ih^rv- b^Iri:^ I [;»r:r^ play n-j^jfn. 2»!^ 
by 4^ f«f!e€- f»>r *r:iich rex. the ^j^>£lier nrj«f>!!ri *ri*i hf^iizi^ -.tzA ventilatirug" 
plant fTT^mpyia^ the end central prjrtiOTi of the UdhilziZ ^j^eliind tljie 
a^embly n^it^k, GtrJ.'-* an#i boy-" toilet* A^zikizia ''iii- irL-ta!!ation 
rj^^napy the pret-ent «r-omer- of the Vmihiin^, each \)*-iZi^ re|j* rated from 
the ^f^rrifior- by ait open-air coFirf -imifar u> ih^ ifAl^r. sr^fm^ m the 
Bemhar^i Moo- S^horJ, TFne Ipnlhilns^ h^-, iri ^LHiioTi to the main 
entrance, ride entran<ces leadiri:^ into liar -ri<^le ^''<^>rrT. ior- <>f>p<f*ite 2 >i'le 
dooTr of the a-ftembly Fiall: there are ikl-f> 1 otPiier entraw^es at the 
pretrent end- of tli/e^^F- ^-orridr^r^. TT^e -4-f^)^iA fl»»r h*.- -^ «^'!a.rir room:4 
on each ride of tFj«e IjHiiHinsr and ha.- Fja^'^jCiie- f>rr>vif-M fcjr the 
a-?!embiy FtalL It ha.- al-o domer-ti-c -f-ien-^^ an^i manrial tnmini^^ 
roootr o^/er tl^ee .-pa<^-e ^jrcripii^l ^jelo^ by ihe efi^rine^ ^und fan^-: it ha.* 
arrangementr for toilet ro^jun- a- on the 9o»>r ^je^/«r ;»ri*I ha- ^i t«f^acher^' 
toilet Tfi0m\^ ^if9\D: the principal^ and f«pT»eher-' r^j«f^>ci> on the floor 
below. 

The third f^ff^ ha.- <^ cla.ri- rorjcn^ and a large ffyKiria-iFim 3*0 f«t 
by *>*^ fc^et. the -ame toilet arranirefnefit- a- liei''>w :iir.d an open r^mrt 
over the roof of the ari-embly. a Ursre library p^j^jta h*^in^ provid#J 
at the front of the bnildin^ and 'Z ttf^cher-* toilec roont- ar oo the 
fl<Oior below. 

The f«fjcirTh fl^rjr^ ha- ^'r cla.-^ n^j^ifn^ and irL-tmceir^i rorjfn over library 
room, and ha.r tJ^rf^er-* toilet rrj^jin and pnpiL-' toiler rrx>«n^ ar on the 
flfiTjr below, there being no room on thi- fl^j*'>r ov^r the grymna-inm. 

The ^>rxiEding L- prr>vid<!^i with 4 flighn- of -tair- at the inner 
angteir of the O-rhapeil corridor, ar -hown on the pEanr. Elach room 
L- provide^! with a wardro^je, which Lr -ep^rati^i from the room by a 
-lidiTig verti<^I -hFitter. Tbe rooms- are prr>vide»-i with nnilateral 
light, ant^l the <f^j«Ti»'Ior?. encept ^>n the thiri and f^^rth floor-, with 
-eifr*>ndary light throcigh the da.rfr rorjm^r on <f>ne ride and the a^^em- 
biy F^uall on tli^e other. The planr provi*ie f^jr exten-ion by the addi- 
tion to the FjKiilding throrjgh the extenrion of the '1 win^-. provid- 
ing *> a^Iditional rfw^K^ fm fiach floor, the ljr>iler room hieing «rlesrigr]jerj 
to take an additional boiler for the rer^ice of the ai^Mition to the 
boilding over and al>rf>' e tFee two re<|Fjire^l for the rerviee of the por- 
tion of the plant to be ere^-te^i in the ftrrt instance. 
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The Commimon acknowledges its indelrtedness to Mr. D. H. Per- 
kins, architect for the board of education of Chicago, for the details 
of these buildings. 

BOSTON SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The construction and repair of school buildings in Boston is vested 
in a b a ard uf bch e olho use commissioners, which board has charge of 
all sdiool buildings and grounds, keeping the same in order and re- 
pair, the responsibility of selecting land for new school buildings, 
the district where one is needed being first designated by the school 
committee, and the duty of requesting the board of street commis- 
sioners to take the land selected, of appointing architects for new 
buildings, and of erecting and furnishing buildings ready for use. 
This commission is composed of 3 members, 1 of whom is by profes- 
sion an architect, 1 by profession a con<3ractor and builder, and 1 by 
profession a lawyer. Largely through the courtesy of Mr. B. Clip* 
ston Sturgis, the architect, and chairman of this board, the Commis- 
sion has secured many valuable suggestions and much information <m 
school buildings. 

• In Boston school buildings are divided into S classes — ^primary' 
schools, grammar schools, and high schools — and the board is gradu- 
ally formulating a policy for the treatment of these different classes 
of buildings. The primary schools are designed small and are nu- 
merous, so that any given district will be served without necessity 
of long walks for the smaller children, although large primary 
schools have been erected with a view to relieving crowded conditions 
existing over a large area, and always in such cases difficulty has 
been found to relieve the small, crowded schools, as the children are 
forced to walk a longer distance to their new school. For primary 
schools the normal sized room type is 24 by 80 feet, with a height of 
not less than 13 feet The size of this room for grammar schools is 
increased to 26 by 32 feet. Unilateral light is aimed at, the glass 
of the window to be not less than one-fifth the area of the floor. Each 
room is provided with a wardrobe. Corridors are provided not less 
than 8 feet in width where the floor contains 4 rooms, or 10 feet in 
width for more than 4 rooms, the width governed by the length of 
the corridor and access to the stairs. Heating of the rooms is direct, 
as is also the ventilation, with ample duct capacity. The lieating of 
the corridors is direct, but no ventilation is provided. Staircases 
are regulated by the building laws, but are made of fireproof con- 
struction in all cases. General toilet rooms are provided in the base- 
ment, in size approximating space for 3 water-closets for each school- 
room — 2 for girls, 1 for boys, 80 inches urinal space for each 
schoolroom for the boys. Heating of these rooms is direct. The 
rooms are well ventilated artificially. Play rooms are provided in 
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the l/MiiOMnast and pbiT .^rpaicie in ^Mnxnindrng yard^ Ai^JK^mbij hall'^ 
are provided for all gnmiiiar iicbriiol'^. to acicoiiiiiiodate tlM* whole 
riiimber of popik in tbe f^ualkr ones, and ^lOCl or IMK^ in tbe larg«er 
Tifiifes. In romie ca^e;^ tii^erie room^ are ^ floor- high and a gailerr 
i^ u.^«d. The manual training room i^ prorided generallj in tbe 
grammar ^dbooL located in the basement. prcf£erabl v the corner room, 
•o thai ample li^it mar be obcaicHed from at hA*t two frider^. A ^rlomes- 
tie *ipienfce room is ako provided, similar to the manual training 
room, with hilati^id light. Eondergarteci room^ are made idigfatlj 
larger than clas& room^. oMnpri*ing a large room and a *anall room, 
•^upplv doHet. wardrobe, teacher-' doret and water-^do^eC with a 
bowl or ^ink. These roomier frwiuenilv have bilateral light. Hi^ 
r<ehooI elai^r rooms are laid out for da-*?- of % or 42. with larger 
room^ to acicomodate €0 to ¥} pupair. the former room^ getXTaUj 
feeing tbe standard grammar da.^ room -ize. 'J^j hy Z'j foet. auMl the 
lan<er 5^ bj 4^ feet. Lacttire rrxym- are provided and generaUT 
inserted between the labw^itorie^ for jAvri-e* and chemistry. Cliem' 
acal labontoriefr are arwallT abo<ui % bv K* f«<iet an^i are preferablT 
comer roomi^ with ^Alate^al3 light. TLe p3:iT-i<:a3 laboratory L^ sim- 
ilar 311 ^rize. The biological !abf>ratorT i- riiuilar iij rize. and rliould 
be. preftraMj. a corner rr»m with ^>utli«Lr« expr#-qire. Gymna«Jum 
and *lriU hall are gefierallj kxjated iij the baseriierit- -flireietlj under 
the ar*«mbly halL with clear rpan of oeiliug and <iriHibined height 
of l>a^#ment and fir^t flor^r Visitor-* gallerj i- geijerally prxmded« 
at the same grade and entering froiu the fir-?t flo^>r. at lea^t at one 
end. Handicraft rooKt* are used in the iiigt ^:^ior>lr- correirpooding 
with the Djianoa] training wori in gramifiar vji<<>f>ir, and in addition 
thereto. .\ room aJ^jKJt ^-< bv Vj f-eet i- prf.*vi<Je»fi for docoe-cic ricieiKe. 
thi* r-pjce pOr^Ay being cmt up into a kii/ixen and 2 ^^aaller room* 
for iowirtg care of ^linifig roorn and Vjie^iro<>m. A 'irawifig room, 
the -ize of a large da.s- r»>r>m. preferably divid<<id into f> drawing 
room* with workroom ^/erwe«:i. ]ight preferaUj -hould be north. 

High rdaool* loif:at«ed at a di^^ance frf^aii tbe Losxie* of the p«2pik 
ar*- invariably provid^ifl with a luix-h counter. eif3yipj,#ed Hf> that *im- 
pie food can be ^-iffnr^ hot. Arrangeiijent i* generally made with 
oQt^ade eaterer* to provide the food. Generaljv war^3rr>^e* in the 
high -daools are provide by a comnjiWi room. witL lorrkerr. oo the 
low^T floor. .Vll fiew l/ailding* are require^! to >.«e fireproof, are fig- 
urHfJ for an allowance of from ^/)JjfP'^ to ^>.*X«C^ ^-ubi^; f*iet per dais^ 
room, for the lower ekmaatary r<'hool*w at f^ cent* p^r ctibic firiot 
<^j=t. and allowing a *lidii2g ^dswedtile of cwbic feet per dai& room for 
the higher ekoMtiitary ^iifjoh at ^ cient* per cubic foot. 

Btiilding* are ordinarily fini4ied in commc^^i reitl brick amd «toDe 
for the exterior*, with les* omamentatiori for the r^oiialler baildiiag^- 
The ground* out*ide of the biiildingr are arranged to give ^> to 40 
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square feet of play space per pupil, including such planted spaces and 
gardens as are desired. For high schools the allowance per coMr 
foot is raised to 24 cents and the number of cubic feet per daw room 
is higher than in the elementary schools. These Agmtes of cost are 
quite closely adhered to, but may be exceeded wfiere foundations are 
soft, requiring piling or waterproofing^ or any unusual expense for 
grading. The buildings are ustfally 2 stories and basement or 3 
stories and basement. In some cases irregularly shap 4 liits mv vt«ry 
satisfactorily treated — as for example, the Oliver Wcntli*!! HoItik'^^ 
and the Dearborn public grammar schools. The usual rusi^ Brnln the 
treating of » mte which has but one really desirable i \posari% t>r n 
site whfi£ has 2 equally desirable exposures, or a sit<* Inn iu^ Z or 4 
sides equally available for exposure. East and west tm* stiitAKlly 
most desirable — ^north poorest of all, excepting for curner rooms 
which can be lighted from the other direction. 

Various arrangements of rooms grouped on either side of a ct>ntnil 
corridor have been found satisfactory. The Jeffersun Sc hoc^I pu^* 
sibly is the simplest, with rooms on either side of tlio run J dor. all 
facing one way, exits being at the end of the corridor. 

The Oliver Hazard Perry Orammar School and llio Janip^ ()ti« 
Primary School are similar to this, with the end rooms tui iif*d nXxmU 
This granmiar school has a second-story assembly hall, hut the rocinis 
at the end are turned about in order to get the best ex]>i»^mH\ 

The Ellis Mendell and the John Oreenleaf Whittier ure exntnpW 
of the corridor type, where one side is distinctly prefendili^ for liirhi, 
and is a good type for use where the ends of the bnildinjL' an> juit 
free. The type illustrated by the Sarah J. Baker givt^ im 8 rootti 
floor plan where two 4-room plans are put together with n couueftit)^ 
corridor. This involves four stairways and gives \m omnoiiiirat 
structure, but is very defective from the view-point of jKhniiiisinitioti. 

The Mather plan shows a corridor plan, with thr additioti uf 
wings, somewhat similar to the New York H plan. In thi?^ jdiin the 
center of the building is sacrificed on the second and Hiinl tlui>is lu 
an assembly hall, while in the New York type the a^M*iril)ly hnll m 
placed nearer to the ground, where it is of more use to the public and 
outside of the main space of the building. 

The Thomas (Jardner plan is a plan devised for future extension, 
to be placed in the center of a large lot, lighted from all sides, the 
plan showing oidy a portion of the building constructed, with its 
assembly hall occupying the space which will ultimately be the mid- 
dle of the building, and Ix^jng top-lit only. 

Plans are shown of the following scIkjoIs, which are briefly 
described : 
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M^THCZ iiCVOar/L. 



Comid^ced in 15«Ct> : c»^ exdudirie of rjte. about ^J&f*ffOf}, This is a 
grammar ^efcool wiiL ba.r«4Deiit acd :^ frjor*- F5r-t floor cci&tains 4 
dasi^ rcpod^ facing on tbie <*ntral or>m<lor and 4 das^ roooot? in ea<4i 
wing fairing on a onrndor lighted frriOji tbe ^-owrt. Th** J^Wing hai* 
2 €«tranoe^ from the frrjnt and 'J^ frcMn the rear, tbe ent^an<*^ l>eing 
on oppodt<* rid«s of ttne main c«>rra*lor aij«J separating tl*e grouping- 
•of rooans into ^ group? of 4 rrjom-r ea<-fa- >Ia-«^- and t*acfaerr?* rooms 
arp proiid«4 in tl><^ -pacie ocr-:apvii^ ili-e j*t:W>" -^i^iranof- ^airwar-w 
tliM»ie being onjv -j fligfet- of rtair- kadiiig froc- tb*- fir-^ floor op- 
ward. TIkt *«irr^jd and third floor- *a-?^j c>f*niaii. *^ <-li.~? rooms and a 
large a^rBemblr rcioni. lb*- a.-HeciyT r>x*nj 3y2iig a-tr:4e tb*- ocwridor 
and being u^ned a.- a <Tr>rridor irij^fj ireoe-is*ry. Twv -iLial] antmtioms 
are [woiid^i adjoining iJw -tag«e. aL«i iL^ 2vx*ix: > *-niine]j ligfat^nl 
from tbe cfj^un at tli*' ijadi:- of lii^ <-iii]dr^i-- A vi^w of ib^ a.sr«inblT 
haU in th*- ilatL^r ><-L<*r»]. •-ii<»'R':i-g iLe ^^.^rri'l^.^r pa-rr^ng tiirough the 
eait«r of ibe building, i- giT**!:- 

The Oiiv^-r W^efjdf*]] H-f-Iiue- ai^d th*- I^^r^-c^rii ^iniumar schocis. 
both irregiolarlr shaped b^;i]dii4r-. aI-*^* g:^*- -exjirijp]^ of ibe <x»rridor 
being ob-tnj<^fH.i bj an a.-iseiiib]y La]!. "kL:cL i- Titilizie-i a.r a ci>rridor 
when nec«s^rY. 



.AJC^'Xia: <.3iA.MitS^ '**' i^.<Jf.<^ 



TLe Tbofna.* ^ramiij<-r ^ irainnjar >".-fi- • •] i- aw> -Lowi.^ ii- perrpectire 
and plai- Thi- biiiidii^ -a-a.- al-*> 'X-L:-pj^t« :i- i'.^'O. -^> far a- it is 
at present pLai:Jj^i. ai a <-»r*-t *.*i alVr;:! 3^14^V*»- T}j^ buil'iing hits a 
h^r^PE^i^x ajL'i -> fl«*r-, ibe ijsjiLHeTi>f-i,t ^x+iJiAiLii^r tL^?- Ixok-r and ocal- 
rtoraipe r^<>u.- txy*-' ai.-i gzrl-" i/o]<e^-. ijiai.^ia] tniijii^ r«x«nj in o&e 
<Tf*rT>-r. ^X9*kzj^ rfj^.^i^ ii. my.'Oj-^r. srrj-' aii^-i f*f»v-* p^J r»'.«c«ii- adjoin- 
ing ibeJr liC*:]^-- Tbe fir-^ 5^<*^ La- jit. ii^i^n^'r -r^rridor Tbn^wii into 
an a.rHeir.biT ball. -jT^'»^ii.'irf?'i bv -^^il^ balf d«".*zr-i. ^-y/i'imu-- whidi 
partiallr -f^j.^-^ir^jit^-i ibr -j^'^. Tb^re lare 4 cljL-r- r-.**!!!- <:*i, ibi- flor»r. 
Ue?ide* ibe tf^cb*-r-' thx^ij ijii-g i*^'K'*-»^:- *b^ ^zAniz.'^ air.d iLr -tair- 
case, tbe ^zAm^.^^ ai-d iij*- -tair-'.-a-*^ *f«^:i.g •x*Lr-«e»'n^'i by a 'X«rrid^*r 
separated by a pankion frr«5x^ ib*- T/latf«:«nL t-:' :b- aL-iseiLbJy room. 
Tbe main enimi.^.v- to ibe h^izl^Yu^ at pre-^ei^i ^xv-iipi^ f^ur- comer, 
but wben ib** b'iilding :- Ti]t]n^te]T -»iijpleJte«'"i to h- f'l]] -iz>e. wii3 
c-ecupy ibe '^ja^t <A ibi- frc'i-T- Tb-e se^x*!.-! i3*»r ba.- ar. interior 
oMridor ligbie*-! fi^m tbe ini^r ^xriin, ibe -sralb hieiLg <arrie*J by the 
ncJumns Trbicb are apparent in the assemMy room on tbe floor below. 
It has ^ <-la-irr roioflXL- and a principal'* room. Tbe third fl<ipi>r hai^ ^ 
dars? nxunr an*i a rtore rcKim. Four cla-ir Tfjom^ on each of the fir^, 
second, and third floor-, will be added when the buildiiig is completed^ 
expanding the ^ize of the building readily from its present capacity 
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of a 14-room sdioolhouse to one of 26 rooms, exdmmm of assembly 
hall abd the manual training and domestic science room. 

A view of the assembly hall of Ijbis school and the obstruction thai 
the columns form is given. 

MBABBOBN OBAMMAB SCHOOU 

The Dearborn Grammar School is a building located on an irreg- 
ularly diaped lot, and was completed in December, 1905, at a cost of 
a little more than $210,000, excludve of the land. This building is a 
3-story and basement structure, containing, in the basement, boiler 
and fan room, boys' ;uid ;:iil:V iimI^^ls* ivttys mai ;;iri^^ |*hiv i^uonis, 
and, in the comers, ffome^slit^ si'ieTin* u?m1 luiiniuil tniiiHtL^ nHiriiK* 
The building is of the throu^h-rfjrriilcjr tyjje, the corridor hnving 2 
angles of about 140 <lt'*rn*i*M iMifli* TIk* iorridors toriiiliiale in Imy 
windows, with stairs at botik t^iuls. Tlu^ ImiltEriig lints :i IjuM^iueut 
entrances, near the an^liN Mt the )m</k. m\^ for Imyn and the other 
for girls. Its principal t-iurnnte, hn\vevei\ is ii liir^**, stutHy 'Hio itt 
the apex in the front. The {ivsi iliMjr ftmtfiins h ( Ihks rooms nwl Monif 
small teachers' and olfi^t* nKJiUi^: the Mwond floor li vhim nK>iiis; nud 
the third floor 4 das^ loujns nml n hir^e usHt^mhly ludh tjikiii^' (he 
place of the central cor rid oTMuid ihe Tj (*hiKs nHuii^ on tliv fUM*r ln'hiw, 
giving another example of nn aj^JBembly hall having wmclor niniiing 
in front of the stage. Twi* stun II noleruonis fhinU Mil' f't*uU*v £0>r1 

rear of the stage. A view is shown oi this assembly hail with the 
stage and the entrance to one corridor. This building is of the type 
where end light is less desirable and the end walls are void of* win- 
dows, except in the basement and in the bay windows in the ends of 
the corridor, which are thus end lij^ted. 

OLIVm WENDELL HOLMES ORAMMAB SCHOOL. 

The Oliver Wendell Holmes Orammar School, of which the front 
ai^d end views are shown and plans * of all floors, is another building 
on an irregularly shaped lot, and consists of a central portion with 
2 wider wings. The floor plan illustrates the corridor type where the 
end light is desirable. In the central part of the building the base- 
ment is given up to heating and ventilating apparatus and roal stor- 
age. The 2 southern corners at each end are devoted to manual 
training and domestic s<*ience, lx)ys' toilet adjacent to the former and 
girls' to the latter, with large play nmms between these respective 
installations and the stem of the building. The corridor on the first 
door is in the front of the building, and, in the 2 wings, extends only 
through to the last class room, and is exceptionally well lighted by 
reason of the great length of its outside exposure in the stem of the 

♦ Not |»riiited. 
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building. A small room, suitable for master's or teachers' room, is 
located on this floor between the corridor and the central class room, 
the latter being pushed about 10 feet to the rear to give this space, 
the same extra space being utilized in the second and third floors for 
the stage of the assembly hall. The teachers' room takes the place of 
one class room in the western wing, there being thus 4 class rooms in 
the eastern wing, 3 class rooms and teachers' room in the western 
wing, and 3 class rooms in the stem on the first floor. On the 
second floor are the master's room and 3 class rooms in the western 
wing, 4 class rooms in the eastern wing, and 2 anterooms and assem- 
bly hall in the stem, the assembly hall coming entirely to the front 
wall of the building, the part over the first floor corridor being used 
as a passageway when not in use for assembly purposes. Two large 
anterooms flank this hall (m both sides. The assembly hall continues 
through the third floor, with a 5-foot gallery to serve as a balcony 
and corridor combined, there being also side balconies provided with 
several rows of benches. There are, as in the floor below, 7 class 
rooms and teachers' rooms on this floor. The building has 2 base- 
ment entrances, leading directly into the play rooms, and 2 main en- 
trances to the first floor near the bends in the corridor, the stairs occu- 
pying the reentrant space directly opposite this entrance in wells 
extending entirely to the third floor. A view of the assembly hall in 
this school is given, showing the corridor passing through the rear 
of the assembly hall and the balcony corridor on the floor above. 
This building was completed in September, 1905, at a cost of about 
$195,000. 

THE JOHN G. WHITTIER SCHOOL. 

This school was completed in September, 1905, at a cost of about 
$75,000. It is a fine two-story and basement primary school of the cor- 
ridor type, where one-side light is distinctly preferable and where it is 
not necessary or feasible to use the end of the building for light, the 
ends in this building being blank walls, excepting for one room used 
for kindergarten instruction. The building has 5 class rooms on the 
first floor and 5 and a small room on the second floor, besides having a 
small room attached to the kindergarten and '4 small rooms flanking 
the main entrance stairs on the first floor. The basement of this room 
contains boys' and girls' toilets and boys' and girls' play rooms, to- 
gether with the necessary space for the heating and ventilating plant. 
The gravity system of heating and ventilation is used and a plan is 
given showing this installation. 

THE OLIVER HAZARD PKRRY SCHOOL. 

This is a 14-room grammar school, typical of the smallest building 
for grammar courses built by the Boston Conunission, and may well 
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Ix^ rcganltnl as n u\Oih\ gnnnmnv .sc^IhwjI lMiihlin|r, Tlu' biiHtMiicmf luiH 
a high fiMliii^ alKiui 14 ft^H, whu*h is vuniiecUHl tu tlic gt*fiural vonti 
luting syslt-rn of Oir huihtiiig »tiHl I'ontjiins riuiinm] traiiiin** von\u ni\d 
nxiTri for (Inmestic sciem-e. in ucUlitioji tu iUv usual toik^t j^ooms, Toile^ 
r(K>niH havt* ,st»punitt' exits nml eulrnutvs autl lljo ImiMiu^ lui.s 2 hnat* 
lurnt cuti-autvs, ! nt mrh t*jul of tl»* ivntnil cnrritlor, ami I iit the 
snme point in tiio main enlraneo of iUv iMiildin^. on rtidi sidt*. (Ma.^s 
rooms niT of ^tathhird si/*e ami tlu* li^litin^ uui Inderal anti Ih\voihI 
rriti^^iNUU with laj'^ipe, Aviih* wimU^ws t*x!iMH filler to the ceiling. Cloak 
rtKjms Hit* the usual snuiU rman-s, vviHi eiU I'liiie** insidi* I lie iuain iht^ 
roinu iUmv, Kaeh ehisn room is provided with a l)iult-in cabinet* eon 
Histing of eupboard ai>ove and drawers below. The building lias 
floors and in addition to the rlass nxnus has an as-Ht^riddy liall wating 
T5(» ]>n]>ils, Hrrange<l with ouk settees. The healing and ventilating in 
by the |>h*niini system, and n plat is sulmiitted giving the detiiils and 
shewing the lay-out in the Iniseiuent, Tliis building is undonlvtedlyj^B 
in all i-espeelsiine nf tlie hesi sehtjol Iniildings iu tlie Vnited States. It^^ 
is well worthy of rurvful stuily on the part of any arehiteet engiiged 
in work of this el»s.s. Tlie woik was eoinpteted at about a cost ni 
$14t;,(>00, in UU)5. (Plans not printed,) 

A ntMv * and plan of the Janien Otis l*nmary SchoolIioiiHe is als< 
ftliown. Tlie huihhng whh eunipkHed in liK)r>, at a cost ctf nbout $inK,J 
iMMK Unrig cited by tht* schoolhouse etJunnissioners as an exeeUent vx*\ 
Hiiiple of the ailvisaluliiy of a single ctmtrail for the entire work t<3 
faeilitatii the completion of the htuldingt 

($AU(rKL w. MAm>Pf raiMAar eieuoor„ 

The Samuel W. Mason Primary Sehool house is also shown, in vw% 
and plan.* This sehool was eom|>leted in August* WKk at a eianpletij 
cost of about $1 IK,(HW), exelnsive of siti*, tho eost being slightly exees< 
ive by reason of the not^essJty of piling the fattndatk>n and doing 
great deal of grading uf th*^ lot. 

CJiAKLEBTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 

This building, of which 2 views and several floor plans * are given, 
is one of the finest high schools in the country. On account of its 
close proximity to the Bunker Hill Monument and attendant build- 
ings, it was decided to finish it in granite and with exceptionally fine 
architectural treatment. The result has been a beautiful small high 
school, w ith a capacity of about 540 pupils, at a total cost of slightly 
under $800,000. The building has 3 main floors besides a ground 
floor and a basement floor, the basement floor being occupied by the 
heating, power, and ventilation installation. The ground floor, 
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which is partially below the ground on one face of the building and 
well above the ground on the oj^posite face, the building being built 
on a fairly steep hillside site, contains a large gymnasium, extending 
also through the first floor, the bo^^s' toilet room and wardrobe in one 
corner, the girls' wardrobe and toilet room in the opposite corner, 
the latter being flanked by a grouj:) of rooms for domestic science, 
comprising main cooking room, typical bedroom, typical dining room, 
and typical pantry, the other corner being occupied by the rooms 
for use in connection with the gymnasium — locker and dressing 
rooms and a number of showers. A large lunch room is provided on 
this floor between the girls' baths, wardrobe, and entrance lobby. 
Exit and entrance, with steps up and down, are at the ends of the 
corridor, running through the building slightly off the center line. 

The first floor has in front of the central corridor 8 large class 
rooms with unilateral light and small recitation rooms, principal's 
office, and a room for women teachers. Behind the corridor, (m one 
face of the building, is a small recitation room and a hirge handicraft 
room and on the other face a recitation room and a large class room, 
the 2 corner rooms being given bilateral light. As remarked before, 
the gymnasium extends through this floor. Notable features are the 
toilet rooms provided in the mezzanine floors with access from the 
landing of the stairs half wav between 2 floors. The third floor front 
is occupied by chemical and physiological laboratories, each having a 
small workroom attached and a lecture room between. These are all 
large rooms — the 2 corner ones having bilateral light. The corri- 
dor of this floor is much wider than on the floor below, excej^ting 
for a recess containing the stage of the assembly hall. One corner is 
occupied by the botanical and zoological laboratories, with bilateral 
light, with a girls' toilet between it and the hall juul corridor. The 
other corner is a large drawing room with bilateral light and a reci- 
tati(m room with unilateral light and small corridor leading thereto. 
The assembly hall occupies the space on this and the third floor. 

The second floor contains along the front of the building 2 class 
rooms with unilateral light in each corner, library, class room, recita- 
tion room, w4th unilateral light between and 2 exceptionalh' large 
class rooms in the other two corners, a girls' toilet lying between one 
and the corridor and a room for men teachers between the other and 
the corridor. The corridor on this floor is wider than on the floor be- 
low, except for the projection into the corridor of inclosed space for 
the stage of the assembly hall. Temporary platform is also provided, 
so that on occasion the stage space may be enlarged so as to cover the 
entire width of the corridor. 

The heating system is a combination j^ressure with pump and re- 
ceiver, or may be run gravity return. When the school is in session 
the water of condensation returns to the boiler by means of the 
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pill J) [J, 1)1 It ;il iii^lU wluHi I lie fiivs an* Imrilun] und the stmni tiy*?- 
tem hiis ilropfn^d, the water will return dirreily lo tlie I nailers by o|khi* 
in^ thi* [jy-puKH viilvfj*. Thero nw 2 horiseontnl return tubular lK)ilerH 
of no hnrHe])o\ver eiieh* Then* iir*' iTidirecl nidialors pIiKVil in tli^ 
pHtmU'V hentin^ rliuialier mihI ui tlu* Uuh* nf the fresh-air thicts, bc- 
j^ides direct radiatorH hjeated in tin? Hinall rtKJiiiH and corridors. Air 
is fnndsheii hy u H>'fa(>t nnu' fun. rlriven hy a l*i-ineli by H-im'h 
belted engine witli 25 pounds of steiinu delivering, when the building 
IB in uw\ M)MO euliie ftK*t of air \n^r iniinite. the ventilation iK^ing 
stiiuuhHe<l by means of »Npii-at in^ eoilsbeiHed by f*\luiusl stenui from 
the engine atul pump* The main tliiets nit of ninsoru'v t;oni^trui*ti4m 
in the baMmient. Aufonnitic temperature eontrol is installed in all 
eliiss lYKJius, assembly ha IK nml gyn1na^iluu* The e^inipment-^ fm*- 
nit lire, and fini?-h of the building are worthy of esoeptional note and 
entirt^ly in kw^ping with it?§ beautiful exterior. 

?roaMAL Am> oisi-s' L\riy itRovi\ 

Tin* eity is nlso engaged in the eotistruetion of ii group of bnild- 
ingfl known as the Nornuil nnd (tirls' Latin ttrunp. to he situated on a 
lo( iH (he Tnnnont entraruv to the Fenway, tlie plot In^ng abnost. 
surrounded l^y Worfliingtou street. Hoard at Snrvf^y street. Xo. 2U*, 
and Ilnntinglon n venue. This group, when eoiniileted, will eomprise 
the Xorinjil SelnKib whieh eiuitains all eliis^ naims, iveitation rooms, 
and labtu'iittu'ie^ for normal wt>rk for *i50 pupils — nien and wmnen ; 
the Motlel SeliooL in whieh are IT elass rooms for all grade?* frran 
kindergarten up to and in<"luding the ninth, 2 rooms for eaeh grade 
exeept the eighth and nintli: the Latin Sr4iof)l whieb i^ontaius all the 
class rooms, recitation rooms, antl laliora lories for OOO pupils* and 
the Common lunhling, whii'h eontiiins the gymnasium ftjr the Normal 
and that for the itirls' Latin, dressing rooms, haths and lockers con- 
neeti^d iherewitfu inid the wiinlrolH^s and luneh roum^*. The l)uildings 
are p*ou|H>d around a central court yanl and fjice, u little to the south 
of east, on a planted lot of hind lM>lt>niring to the park departmeni of 
the city of iifjstotu acro^^s wldcb thonaighfare has been given for 
footways to tlje si^hools. 'I'he l*rttin imd Xornuil selifMd?^ i>erui)v, 
respectively, the north and south ends of the lot. The Common 
building comes l)etween on the east, and this will be kept low so as 
not to shadow the court, and the Model School occupies the space 1k»- 
tween the buildings on the west. This leaves, flanking the Model 
School, 2 playgrounds on Worthington street, for the girls and boys 
in the Model School; and the central courtyard is arranged partly for 
ormimental and j^artly for experimental gardening. The buildings 
are designed as an harmonious group, executed in brick and limestone, 
with the cornices of terra cotta. Plans for the Latin School and the 
Normal School of this group and a plan of the entire group are 
reproduced. The total cost is estinnited as UHween $720,000 and 
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$740,000, exclusive of the site, but including nil the trades and the 
buildings completely equipped with all fittings excepting the fur- 
niture. The Girls' Latin School will contain, in its basement, the 
boilers for the whole group and the engines and fan for this building. 
It w ill have on the first floor 5 small class rooms, 1 large class room, 
•2 recitation rooms, assembly hall, and rooms for principal and women 
teachers. On the second floor, 5 small class rooms, 1 large class 
room, library, 2 recitation rooms, 2 rooms for women teachers, and the 
upper part of assembly hall. On the third floor, 1 large class room, 2 
small rooms, 2 recitation rooms, lecture room, and physics and botany 
laboratories. i 

The Normal School contains, in the basement, the engine, fan, 
primary coils, and engineer's room; on the first floor, handicraft 
rooms, rooms for nuinual training, both woodwork and cardboard, 
and a teacher's workroom, a lecture room, 2 drawings rooms, with 
workroom between, music room, large and small room for psychology, 
with workroom between, and a suite of rooms for the teachers, in- 
cluding the principal's room, a reception room, rooms for the men 
and women teachers, and a teacher's lunch room. On the second floor,, 
the library, a room for history, 2 rooms for English with a work-^ 
room between, a large and small room for geography, with a work- 
room between, 2 rooms for mathematics, with a workroom between, 
and 2 rooms for instruction in kindergarten work, and also a large 
study hall capable of seating 350 pupils, a hospital room, and toilets; 
on the third floor, 2 laboratories for physiology, with a workroom be- 
tween, rooms for household science, containing kitchen and pantry, 
and a dining room and bedroom, chemical laboratory and work- 
room, and laboratories for physics, zoology, and biology, with work- 
rooms between the two last. 

The Common building contains in the basement the heating ducts; 
on the first floor, which is on a level with the first floor of the adjoin- 
ing Normal and Girls' Latin schools, the main vestibules at either end, 
the wardrobes, toilets, and lunch rooms, on the Normal side for men 
and women, on the (lirls' Latin side for girls only, and in the central 
sections, slightly below this floor and on the mezzanine immediately 
above it, dressing rooms, bathrooms, and lockers; for the pupils in 
the two schools, two independent plants. In the case of the Normal 
School, the classes consist of 80 pupils, and as their gymnastic train- 
ing is of a serious nature, for which they will regularly dress, pro- 
vision is made so that the whole class can bathe after their work; the 
80 showers are arranged in three ranks, with separate control for each 
rank and separate mixers; 3 temperatures can therefore be provided, 
but the class as a whole will be bathed at the same time, taking prob- 
ably not more than two or three minutes. On the Girls' Latin side the 
classes are 50 in number, and it is not expected that the classes as a. 
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whole will liathe after their ordinary cali.HthHiit^B; 12 showen^ ar^ 
provided fur usa of thnst* who are takiiifj iidd'tlJoiial i'xort.is*% or 
who iiH' working in (^onniH-lion witfi iithletic ti^ams, aiul the^o iin* 
Bitpplknl aiiid controlled sopurutely* On the semnd thmr an* th<^ 
gyiuniisriiiu^ for tho "2 Iniiltlhi^, i*ot'li ^vinriMsinni Inking iippruxi- 
maiely 55 by TO feot, Uooius for thp direftoi^i of phynioal training 
an* provifknl tin tJi<* floiir nod s^rnall *,'idltTi(*^ for spwtator^ nt Ihc end 
of each gymnasiiini. 

The (\»Tninission hulicvt*^, aiso, tiiiit I in* luviHit of di^skn for the 
BoHtoii schfKjlliouscH iu worthy of note, ami have i-eprothu'tMl it lH*re 
by eonrtesy of Mr* Slur«:i>^, 

The layout for ^rnde:^ 1 and *2 in tlm primary njoni Uitrern fiwwn 
the liiyont f<ir the third ^nuks aUliou^li (he sunie nitnilKr of pupils 
may U^ aecomntotlated. naiu€'ly 5(5* The hiyont in thi« hizc* riHiin 
for the fourth ;^rade lU'ccJinniodntes 50 desks, or more often 48. I'lus 
layont in tin* gnunmar room for fl»e fourtlK lifth, imd sixth grade** 
at-eonimodatcH ofi desks^ altliongh in each gnule the ilesks ure dif- 
ferently plaernh The layont for ihi* M*vefiih gnidt* also a«Tonunt*- 
ehiteH 5r» denkj* ?^till diflcrently spaciHl, and lh<^ t*ighth and ninth gradt^s 
in tliiFi siKed n«an give n imK-h greMtt*r space for the teacher's desk. 
The high scIkio) layout in tin* gnurnnai' mcIukjI nMjm iillows for hnt \2 
desks, but in the hirgi>r room allows for HO. 

The Comndssiori tds*> rt*[jrodih'es, fnmi data furnished liy Mn Slur* 
gK figun^s of cost of the builditigs descrilHHl in this it port ; 
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Total cost figures given cover cost of building, heating, plumbing, 
and electrical contracts, but do not include cost of ^te. The cost of 
building ordinarily is between 79 and 85 per cent of the total cost 
exclusive of site, and is given in second column. The heating con- 
tract is generally 8 or per cent, but varies between 7 and 12: the 
plumbing contract is generally about 4 or 5 per cent, but may be as 
low as 3 or as high as S per cent : the electrical crmtract is generally 
about 3 or 4 per cent. 

The satisfactory condition of the newer Boston schools is largely 
due to the careful attention to detail shown in the otbce of Mr. R. 
Clipston Sturgls, chairman of the board of schoolhoui* commis- 
sioners- 

Xs a rule the interiors of the building are nrHably plain and char- 
acterized by exceptionally good materials and excellent workman- 
ship. .\11 minor details fiT>m basement to roof show this care, the 
buildings gi^ng an impresjsion of excellent quality. The newer 
buildings are finished in corridors and rooms with painted burlap. 
The floors of the rooms are of gfffffl hard wood and the corridors 
granitoid, asphalt, or similar con-tmc-tion. The question of artifi- 
cial lighting of daiisi rooms has Ijeen well studied. Electricity is used, 
each fixture giving 4^ r-andlepr>wer. there being generally 4 to a class 
room, suspenderl in the ordinary manner, with the 4 bulbs inclosed in 
what might be described as a hemisphere of white translucent glass, 
convex surface down, the light being diffui*d and the white ceiling 
reflecting their maximum. 

The fittings of the ffp2tx room are alsrj worthy of nrHe. Supported 
hy brass brackets, screwed to worxlen strips along the walls, are 2 
round worxlen rails, about '2i inches in diameter. The upper rail is 
about 10 inches frr^m the wall and the lower not nKjre than half as 
far and alx^ut C inches below the other. On top of the rails is a brass. 
round-topjj^l hat horj»k: -tanding vertically and dirertly underneath 
it is a double cr>at h^jir^k. Fork-shaped clips are in line with this, 
screwed to the wrjoi^len strip, devised for holding umbrellas. Three 
steam pipes covereil with wire mesh pass along the wall near the 
flor^r. heat frr>m which dries the clothing when it Is hung up wet, .\ 
coniinuoix- zinc- liner] drip pan in which the umbrellas stand is held 
in position by the clips mentioned. 

Stairways are ordinarily of iron, with the tread from 10 to 12 
inches : riser ^ to 7 inches. Some stairs are of reenforcefl concrete. A 
view Ls shown of a bookcase in the interior of one of the Boston cla-ss 
rooms. 

The Commission Ls indebted to ilr. Sturgis for many details given 
of these schools. 
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ST. LOl IS SCH(K)LS. 

The newer public school buildings of St. Louis are probably the 
best in the United States. They are almost all of fireproof construc- 
tion and but 2 stories in hei<rht, exclusive of the basement floor, which 
generally is built entirely above ground on 3 sides of the building, 
the basement floor being partially or entirely buried by a terrace on 
the entire front in most of the buildings, this terrace bi»ing used for 
handsome gardening effects to give the buildings beautiful archi- 
tectural setting. The buildings are built to accommodate all grades 
from the kindergarten to the eighth grade, inclusive, from which 
they pass to the high school. They are, as a rule, of what might 
be called the 20-class room type, exclusive of a large kindergarten 
room and 2 rooms for manual training and domestic science, respec- 
tively. The buildings show departures from the conventional cor- 
ridor type, the corridors having outside light through generally 
about half of their length. The wardrol)es also have outside light, 
but are entered only from the class rooms. There is usually an E- 
shaped corridor, the entrance hall taking the place of the central 
stem of the E, the large kindergarten room l>eing the only room 
on the opposite side of the corridor and being in size equal to 2 class 
rooms. There are usually 2 class rooms in front of the corridor on 
each side of the entrance and between the other corridors and 3 
rooms on each end on each floor. The principal's office is above the 
entrance corridor and 2 class rooms are above the kindergarten room. 
This is the normal type, although, in some cases, the kindergarten 
is thrown in front of the main corridor and no rooms at all appear 
behind it. This is the case* at the Patrick Henry School. 

The schools almost invariably occupy ample sites, giving much 
outdoor playground space for use of the children and allowing the 
height of the building to be limited to 2 stories and a basement, 
and, as a rule, permitting of a treatment of the front in terraces 
and gardens which gives the building a splendid architectural set- 
ting, showing the building in front as a 2-story building set well up 
on a terrace, while from the sides and rear the l)uil(ling ai)i)ears as 
)') ^torie^. l)nseinent entrance^ beiiiir in most l)nil(rmL'"s directly on a 
level with the <rroiiii(l. Construct ion> are tirej)roof exeej)ting the 
j)itehe(l rootV. which are of mill con>trnctioii^ coNcred with >heath- 
inir and tile. The outer and interior main walU are of hard brick 
laid in Portland cement mortar, the minor i)artition> heinir of hol- 
low tile and the hnildinir^ pla-tered \\'\{\\ cement j)la-tei'. Floors are 
(»f reenforccil concrete and lini^he(l \\'\{\\ narrow niai)le Mooring in 
the cla>^ room>. In the coi'ridois a >innlar lloorinir i^ >ometime^ 
u^ed. or >onietiine^ M"-|)halt. lin^enient lloiii- ai*e of irranitoid or 
cement. Stej)- have ri>er> and -kirtinii- of marMe. with the treads 
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built in with 1 inch of asphalt. Class rooms are 24 feet by 32 feet 6 
inches, with a clear story height of 12 feet 6 inches. They are 
arranged for left-hand lighting only, a glass surface of 20 per cent 
of the floor area being provided. Class rooms accommodate from 
48 to 54 pupils, depending on the grades, and are equipped with 
single seats. Blackboards are of natural slate placed on the 3 inner 
sides of the room, are 3J feet high, and are set from 2 feet in the 
lower grades to 2 feet 5 inches in the upper grades, above the floor. 
Each class room is provided with a wardrobe 16 feet by 5 feet 3 
inches. Each wardrobe is provided with shelves and 60 hooks, port- 
able umbrella rack, and, as a rule, is entered by 1 door only, but 
has a window opening to the air. The exits for the air are placed 
in these rooms, which insures their ventilation and assists in drying* 
out wet clothing. 

Each room is provided with a bookcase containing 65 running feet 
of shelving, a bracketed shelf over the blackboard at the front of 
the room, and picture molding. The class rooms are painted in 
plain colors, with a simple stencil frieze, the friezes in the kinder- 
garten room being especially designed to typify childhood life. The 
corridors have a width of 14 feet, are amply lighted from the out- 
side, and give direct access to all class rooms and the stairways. 
Stairways are usually placed at the ends of the main corridor and 
central to the group of rooms on either side of the axis of the build- 
ing. They are never more nor less than 5 feet wide, with ample 
landings and have solid concrete balustrades. 

The exterior appearance of the buildings could hardly be improved. 
Extravagant material and ornamentation is avoided. The buildings 
announce themselves as handsome, modern school buildings. Very 
little stone is used in trimming. No attempt is made to accent the 
architectural treatment, except in the main entrance, which is gen- 
erally dignified by a fitting treatment. The buildings provide in the 
basement boys' toilet and girls' toilet in the corners, girls' play room 
and boys' play room being large corner rooms occupying the other 
corners and in some cases one or possibly both of these rooms fitted 
up at one end with a small stage for use as an assembly hall. This, 
however, is not usual. In addition to these play rooms nearly every 
building shows 2 other play rooms which, in the recent buildings, are 
fitted up as boys' and girls' gymnasiums. These rooms are in the 
main part of the building and have front and rear light by direct 
light from an area which lies between the face of the building and 
the terrace, which is usually found in front of this entire space. 
Fresh-air inlet is between these 2 rooms, the fan and engine room gen- 
erally occupying the exact center of the building, boiler rooms being 
the center of the rear face. The buildings are entered on the base- 
ment floor generally from 2 doors from the rear playgrounds, 1 on 
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each flank, just inside the toilet rooms. There are also front en- 
trances by either a single main entrance directly in the center of the 
building, or in 2 subsidiary main entrances flanking the kindergar- 
ten, which may be thrown to the front of the building, as in the Pat- 
rick Henry School. Usually 2 entrances are provided on the main 
floor at the ends of the corridor just inside the side door of class 
rooms. 

Two rooms adjoin the boys' and girls' gymnasium, flanking the fan 
and engine room, which in some cases are used as storerooms and in 
the congested and poorer sections of the city are fitted up with shower 
baths, and pupils are required to use them. Sometimes a manual 
training room is provided in the basement between the boys' toilet 
•fend the boiler room, the corresponding space on the opposite side 
being used as subsidiary rooms to the boiler si^rvice. The main floor 
of the building has a wide entrance hall, which is flanked by 2 class 
rooms on the main corridor front of the building, the kindergarten 
room with its adjacent rooms being directly across the corridor from 
the main entrance. Windows are provided between the kindergarten 
room and the main corridor, generally of decorative or stained glass. 
These windows assist in the lighting of this, the only part of the 
corridor which is not brilliantly illuminated. 

I^sually 8 class rooms are provided at each end of the building, 
leaving space for 2 small rooms between the corridor and inside the 
coiTier class room. One of these is always used for teachers' toilet 
and the others can be used for recitation rooms or any similar pur- 
pose. The second floor has practically the same plan, the space 
over the entrance hall iRMUg utilized for principal's office in 2 rooms, 
a lobby and a large front room. The space over the kindergarten is 
occupied sometimes by 2 class rooms and sometimes by a large room 
used for domestic science or for a school library. Aside from this 
the floor plan is the same as that of the floor below. Plumbing is 
usually of the most approved sanitary type, individual seat action 
closets provided in the general toilets and in the einergeiicy toilets on 
eacli floor. Uriiinls arc of <s\i\ss and nntoinat icnily (IhsIumI. Special 
j)rovisi(>ii lias been made foi* vciitilatiiiir tlicsc toilet looms, tliosc on 
(he main floor J^+rTlii^i- provision made I'oi* tlicii* Ncnt ilat inn by con- 
tainin«^iltt^ exits for tlu' system of I'oiceJ xcntilation of the coii-idors. 
l)jiiTTl<in«jf rL\tnre> oNcr deep >inks. with poreehiin enp>. aic instaHed 
in the coriidoi*^. in the l>aM'nieiit, play rooin>, and at lea^t I on (he 
wall (»r the hnihlin;:. ontside. in each |»IayLn*()nn(L 'Hie hnihliiiiis 
are (lesi<rn«'d for h)W-pre->nre system of j>l«'niim steam heatin«j: and 
\'ent ihit ion. IMans of the ^jfeiieral basement hayont of the Iieating 
and ventilating^ a|)paratiis in one of tiie schools are shown herewith. 

Illustrations herein «j:i\-e the <r^'neral ha^enicnt layout of the hejiting 
and ventilat in<jr a|)j)arat 11^ for the New leaden School, now in course 
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of erection. The main portion of this building is to be 2 stories in 
height above the basement, with an ample lecture room located on the 
third floor. There are 18 class rooms, a kindergarten, and a domestic 
science room, making an equivalence to 21 class rooms. 

The mechanical equipment is designed to furnish the air for ven- 
tilation at a sufficient temperature to make up for all losses. Thus 
there will be no unsightly piping or radiators to contend with in any 
portion of the building.' Each duct, with its sizes marked, runs to 
risers H-1 or H-2, according to whether it leads to a first or second 
floor room. 

For a detail of the apparatus, reference is made to cuts herein. 
The plant is designed to operate under a steam pressure of 15 pounds, 
with a back pressure of 2 pounds in the coils. The installation con- 
sists of two 8-foot by 4^-foot fans, direct driven by 15-inch by 10- 
inch and 18-inch by 12-inch engines. The larger engine drives the 
centrifugal pump for the air washer, in addition to pulling its fan. 
This washer is located between the 2 sets of tempering coils in a 
" spray chamber." This washer removes practically all foreign mat- 
ter from the air by passing the same through finely divided sprays of 
water. An eliminator removes all excess free water from the air 
before it comes in contact with the next tempering coil. 

The air enters through intake windows, indicated at top of plan, 
and immediately passes through the first tempering coils. The steam 
supply to these coils is controlled by a thermostat located in the in- 
take and automatically turns steam into the coils at some point before 
the outside temperature reaches the freezing point, thus protecting 
the washer from freezing. By-pass doors are located at the side of 
coils and these are gradually opened or closed by a thermostat located 
immediately past the eliminator. Thus a constant temperature may 
be maintained for the air as it strikes the washer. This is a matter 
of considerable importance, as it has a bearing on the ultimate rela- 
tive humidity of the air. 

After passing the eliminator the air meets the second set of tem- 
pering coils, which brings the air up to a temperature of 70°. The 
air then divides and passes into the 2 fans. 

Each fan drives the air through the heating coils into the " hot 
room,'' and under the same coils into the " tempered air room." 
Thus the tempering air is not heated after leaving the fan. A ther- 
mostat is located in this latter compartment, for controlling the by- 
pass doors under the second set of tempering coils, thus maintaining 
a constant temperature of 70°. Tempered aii, hot air, or a mixture 
of the two, is forced by the fan into the air ducts. A thermostat 
located in each class room controls the proportionate quantities by 
means of mixing dampers, and thus a temperature is maintained 
varying not in excess of 1° either side of a given point. 
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A fresh-air supply of HO cuhic fiH*t pvv iniinitr is allowt*!) for inirh 
pupil. This necessitate:^ ulioiit S complete ohaijg*?s of air per hour 
in every cIjisns nxiiiu Sinn* the coiriilorw iuui hasi*meut are oecupu*d 
inteninttontly, 4 rfmnges per hour an* pbntked for thes*^ IfK'alitieH- 
AU plants are designed lo s4.H*ure tlicso n^snhs with ii siife margin 
of n*st*rve in oiM* It slioiild l»e nM^niretl for any reasmn. 

The usual hoik^r instHlhilioii r-onsists of two fUJ-ineh hy Hi- foot re- 
turn tuljuhii" units witli downdnift fui'nat-es. Kxivpt in extiviiw 
weather one \mUvv in all that i^ neeiUnl and for thin reason but I larg<* 
hoihT is SL*ldo!tJ inslallmh it Innn^ preferred to ufti* H snjalh*r ones lo 
eeonomiKc* the fuel ns well nt^ in save head rmitn. Air moveuieuts In thu 
rcKmis liHVe bwn tesied and it is finiiul tluit the ftvsii aii' enters at H 
veliK'ity of pd)out -^00 foei ju^r minute near tlu' eeilinir* evenly ihstiih* 
iited over the ivar t wn-lliirds of the room, ^i-adnally driven downward 
hy tiie fres^her air iMdiiml, then works downward antl forwurd to Uw 
vvardroln.* opt»nin^h. 

A l>rief tHhulation of the eowt of stJUie of the rei-ent buildings in this 
city is ^iven later in this report, and the C\>nuuis«ion considers itself 
fortunate to Im* ahU* to .^how so iruiriy vii»ws of thes*5 hnnd^some 
huihlinisrs, 

Threi- types are s^ubmitled in phin aLso, first, of tiie Patrick Heorj" 
Hchooh which hai* no rooms liehind the cfirridor, has 2 main entrnnce 
Kteps* with the kiuilei^^arten re»om exlciuling in front of the main fact* 
of the hintdin^ between the *J entrane«?s. iStairs in this tyiw are in tlie 
front of the Ivuildiiig al the eiifl of tlie corridor and also in the coriri- 
dor just oi)i>osite tlie entnirie**. Ba^^nuenl entrance ierids into "H. play 
rooms a I the middle of each end of the buihHn^s, I lie jday rooms ex* 
teiulin^^ tlic full th'|jth of tlie liuilding, the toilet rtMims Ik^iiiu iusidi* 
airainst the ivar facts girls- and hcjy^* j^yuitiasitnu occupying the spaw 
Ix'tween the play nMans and the i*enler of the building. This tyj>e has 
'2i class rooms ami a kindergarten, the kindergarten exiending only 
through the (irst fl<.M>r and having twite the size of an ordinary room. 
The .space ircupied hy I elaj^s r(K*m is given n[» to pi^int^ipaTf^ oQice 
and teacher?^' toilet on tlie second floor* 

The Patrick Henry School, which is the one selected as the type, is 
located in a very congested sc^ction of the city where the children are 
of foreign birth, and is provided with boys' and girls' shower baths, 
and with an installation for washing air in the inlet chamber. 

The second type is the Lafayette type, where there is a single main 
entrance, 2 class rooms on each side in the face directly flanking it and 
a large kindergarten directly opposite. Stairs in this type are in the 
back of the building, opposite the ends of the corridor. 

The third type, and possibly the best, is similar to the fii'st type 
as to the location of the stair, but similar to the second type as to 
the location of rooms. It is slightly longer than the second type and 
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materials is reH]»otiHibIe. The eo«ts givini iiulntU* tlu» prepnrHtic 
ajul improvf*iiu*nt of the sitcj* aiHl Hie binl*!iii|a:s t*ojiipk*U% oxeltish 
milv uf the cost of the land and tho furniture of the school. 
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CLBVKLANII SC IliKJt.S, 






In Cleveland Mr* F, S, Biirnum* architect of the board of edn 
tioii, lifts in the pust^ few yea»% prepared plans for n ihuiiImm- of ftn© 

jschntd lyiiildinir^ and carried stmic to excciitioiu Oin* fjood example 
is (lie Mai'iojj S*"htH>i, this hving nn annex ttv ihe oh] Normal ScIuh>K 
built vrith connecting corridors to the old build in*:, the architiniV 
pi'ohlem Iw^in^ Hierehy simplified \iy the f^ct tliat no tnlmiiiiHtnitioa 
rooms liad to in^ suppbetb The building contains [2 class rooniK on Jj 
|]oori!i, with central corridor, and it iw notable pussildy liy reason of 
thi^ fact (iiat Jill of (be rooms in the l>uilding are identical. All lui%"e 
unilateral li^ht, t>pt*n cloak nM>m,s. witli licatin^ device for si^niriiig 
ventilation of wraps^ and thft entire i^tnictni^e sihowing fine nttotitjon 
to detail* The bust^mcnt contain*! good play rtKim« and tlui doubi 



[juilding a van! In^-^ideM, 



W A TTKRSOK »f HOOL, 



1^ 



Tlie AVattcrson Scliool, of whicli a view and plan arc shown * is 
a fine 2-floor l)iiilding, which shows careful study to adapt to a rather 
irn'<rular site, securiuii: maxinnnu j)layground space, best light for the 
class rooms, and a good assembly room. The lot in this case was 
rather small and a lO-room school building was re(|uired. In order 
to have playground space of any size it was necc^ssary to plaro the 
building in the corner of the lot, utilizing one side (»f the lot through 
most of its length as a j)arty wall and another side in the same wav, 
excepting for an alley driveway for fuel supj)ly, the building hoing 



* Not luintt'il. 
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iii4!^nibly htill, tuu] ii loii^, well-eqiiifiped garden udjarpnt to tha ofm 
iiKHlumH pljiy^romnK for iujHtnirtirjn in ^anlcnin^. 

In till* n(?wt>st of iho Ck'Vtdnnd schools Hp'to-tljito inctlmd^ »in<l il 
tiiils an^ ohst»r\iU>U\ Tiu* unilat^^ra] light Ims been incorporated m 
their system for the onliruiry Hnsn n^oiUiJ, aud endi snch n-Kjrii ha*^ n 
srpanite rhmknMTiii, \vh'n:h fjus, howevf^r, an <*iitniiiec* into tho t'orri 
dor, ami m>t, uh in St. Ijonis antl Itonton, n^strirtwd to the cluss r^MMu 
exit^i and entranc<"M for pur pose's *)f ili^cipl!n*\ 

Tlio Cfunniis^^ukn h indebted to Mr. Itarnuiu for the plans uml d' 
laiU of t.hei*e huiUlings, 



J 



Phin.^ of one of Ihe Dein*it rlenientai'y buihlin^!^ are .shown, Thi?^ 
hnihlinj? is ohlong in ]>lan, Kimihir in nrran^ement to tanno of tbt^ 
i*hicapj btuldintrs, with kindt^rpirleri room nhont IM\ l»y 40 fc*et. In 
cated at the head of tlie entranre Htairs. in the middh* of the f>iiihlin'/. 
%vitli ehis^ rooms arranged on hniU sides of \ln5 12-fo(jt eorriilur rnri- 
Tjiii|Li^ jhroii^li thi^ Ijinhting, Hit* tMiil roomn were liiziiteil from i%v\ 
mdo^* windows in tlic two md^^ heinjf well up toward the ceiling. 11 
orlier rof>ms were lif/hted nnilalt*rally, A notable fentnre in th 
rooms U the arrangement of eloakrooms, without d*iors, with nil! 
in^ fronts simihir Uj the front of a rolhtop de?<k, this front conur 
to within a inrhe>i af the floor* and tlie vent duels for the exhaust inr 
of the vitiat*'d air leatling idt iVoUi these eloakrooiuH* A detail als* 
worthy of n(*tr in the dviets was a tlexible jinnt I)etween the hoiLsiiig 
alioni the fnn.H and the duets leading to ttie seht>olnjoms, i»onsi?^tiii^ i|^ 
a joint of hea\y fdnvn,-^, insiulled to prevent tlie irniisnnssion of vihriiS 
lion, Stair.^ an«l hidls in these IniihIinicH are thv^jroof, stairs ImvinjC 
east-inin treads* distit^d out fcjr ti»pping of as[ihah, and thf^ eorridor^ 
lire laiil in granitoid flooring, whieh whs carrii^d np on the siilo?^, fornix 
ing a lm*it* itJiuiilar to the hoMpitiil ha?5e* for tjuiek, thomujL^h eleainn|;» 

In the eity of lifxliester it was ohserved that the ixilicy af irrad- 

uatly abmulonin^r small srhool hnilditi<i:!^ has Kct^n irn^idarty ndnpted» 
the city l)ein<j: now tied to the erection of l)iiildin<j:s of 20 rooms or 
over, the new l)nildin<j:, if possible, bein^ near en<)ii<jrh to the lK)r(lers 
of tlie city to permit of n lar<jre enou<rh site to furnish ample plav- 
<rround and a j)r<>per spreadin<r <>f rooms. The architect is employed 
by the l)oard of education. 

sciiooi. NO. i;{. 

►School Xo. V] is a handsouie buildin<r of 2 floors and basement, 
containing 11) rooms, including a kinderpirten. It is U shaped in 
plan, with a vacant space at the front of the buildin<>:, which space is 
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iiin|ik^ in size, wt'H IJglittHl, nml injiiippeil for pvcniiij!: j^cIkhiI work a* 
well 119 for day ac^liool work, indurling 2 Innieh s*hop!=i, I wotMt-tuming 
slHJjh t forp.* .sliuin 1 niarlijiic shup. and 1 phniitnn*r ^liup* Tlie Coiu- 
mii^sion is inftiruuHl t\iu\ ilu* i^xvuin^ trjule >**h*H»l work otHuliicteil by 
Uk'! piiblie scluwl system iii this bitiklin^ Is nn exteumvia autl siicri>s&- 
fill ttjs that anywhiM't* rt»ndurttHi l>y I Ik* pTiljlIr si^hcMits. 

Views are alsu *riven of li grammar ^^hivob: First, the Clies^tniil 
Htrrt*t St'liool, H T slm|>ed, 22-chiSii-nKJiii iHiibli!]^, const rueltxl uf 
buff hvH'k lit a va^t of $ir*(j,(X>0< tn wfnrb an adtliti*>n t>f 14 rouniK is 
rinw [iv\n^ Jiuidc. The other, the Armory Slrwt S'IkmjL iti u vorr 
haiidHonie 2'!*loi*y-aiid-bast*nient st^htxd (^f It? rooms, on an ample 
tsitis to \vlnt*h* alsf^ au adilitioii is under const ruftioii, niiitainiiij^ 8 
clnH&i I'oiHihs and 2 kiiidergHHeris* 

lIHOiiKI.IXE, MASK, 

In the city of Brookline, Maw.,, i(u*n^ are j^everal fiiit* schcK>l build- 
ings* In one of ibesc, tliv Heatlu an idea is botng carried out which 

may U* of value at some ftitiire time in many other citie.s, nii> 
scbiwl is hjcated on a line hir*?e farm, or i>ark, in a conij)HriitivL*ly 
thinly jTOpulated ^»cH*tion where hind i? relatively cheap, Tho chililivn 
are iran-^porteil to the ?^cho«j| in Imr^r^^*^ from ^omc i>f the niort* t^im- 
gcsted distriet-i, Tho huu] surrounding (lu' Imilding i,*^ n?^*<I fur 
playgroimdr^i gardenia, and general park purpo^^t^fi, Ttie building h 
a hundM>iiic sirucfinv, ^ ^torie> anil baMiuetit^ the l>asi*m<^nl cotitain' 
ing ImjVs' aihl girls* toilets at opposite end?^ td* the budding, a largi* 
g^nuiasiuiu in tli<* center and Ih\\>*' and girls' bathrcjoni and Iwker 
rrioins annexed, iVk* fiieehaideal inslnllntion occupying one front cor- 
ner room, the ujjposilc corner lM*ing umhI for sl(>ragt\ f)ii tin* iir^i 
iloor there aix* T clasis rooms, I of whidi in a manual training ro<>m, 
and '2 -sunilli*r teachers' rooms, with wide c4>rridors connecting^ nil 
nK>ms. On the s^*rond (hMir the ci-nter nt the building is a larg^ m^ 
stnnUy Imll^ a portion of the [hn>r of tlic nwnn U^ing ui^xl a« a ecir- 
ridor pasnirig between the seats an*! the plaifonn. There ar^ 5 elai^ 
nH*ni< nil till-- ihmy, bt^sides '2 sruuH h-ritntion hmmos, Mud n i.H>nsiJi«r- 
able space is given over for hall cloak rooms. 

The high-school installation in Hrooklinc* comprisc^s *J buildings. 1 
tlu» regulation high school l)uilding. and the other a manual training 
building, both facing a large municipal ])layground several acres in 
extent. Facing the i)layground, also, a line building for municipal 
baths is now bi»ing en»cted, j)ro\ision l)eing made for h(»at and light 
for all three buildings from the plant installed in the manual training 
building. The high school building is T shaped, the assend)ly ball 
iKMiig located in the stem of the T. The building contains class rooms 
and recitation rooms for <>()() pupib, although the present enroll- 
ment is onlv about three-fourths of this number. The numual train- 
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iii^ building is worthy of special notice, being one of the best build- 
ings in the country for the purposes designed. There is everywhere 
liberal allowance for floor space, which does much to render the 
whole attractive. The building is of basement and 2 floors. The 
basement, which is almost entirely above ground, contains boiler and 
engine rooms, forge shop, and foundry rooms, with stock rooms and 
wash rooms adjoining each, the general toilet room with a bicA'cle 
room adjoining, and a large dynamo room. The forge shop is in 
part under the main building and in part in a 1 -story extension, 
which permits of a skylight, giving excessive height and abundant 
light and air. The fir-^t floor contains a carpenter shop lighted on two 
sides, and turning and pattern making shojxs lighted on two sides with 
a washroom between the two. At the other end of the building is a 
large machine shop, 72 by 50 feet, lighted on 3 sides, and provided 
with a washroom and tool and stock room. This floor contains a 
small room for circular and jig saw work, as well as 2 office rooms. 
The second floor contains 2 rooms for mechanical drawing, with a 
dark room and a blueprint room, storeroom and toilet room, all 
grouped at one end of the building. At the other end of this floor are 
4 rooms for domestic art and art metal work. This floor contains 
also library and teachers' rooms. The building cost $93,000 and 
about $30,000 additional to equip. 

A view and plans of all floors are reproduced, with views of rooms. 

The Commission is indebted to Mr. (leorge I. Aldrich, superintend- 
ent, for the details and views of these schools. 

PROVn)ENCE, K. I. 

Possibly the most notable elementary building here is the Rhode 
Island Xormal School, of which a view is given. This building's 
arrangement and equipment for normal work seem to leave nothing 
to be desired. The various departments have their individual li- 
braries, while one of the prominent features of the school is the large 
general 1 library. There is also a handsome assembly hall, which seems 
to be the actual center for the entire work of the school. A fine gym- 
nasium, with both dressing and locker rooms is also provided. Kin- 
dergarten rooms are very attractive. Facilities for instruction in do- 
mestic science are usually very complete. The building is beautifully 
situated on a conunanding site near the State capitol building, on 
large grounds which are v^ery well kept, as the view shows. 

BALTIMORE. 

The new Eastern High School for girls in Baltimore is one building 
which favorably impressed the Commission. This building stands 
on a site about 200 feet square and in ground plan conforms to the 
plan of the lot. The cost, including the site, was about $400,000. 
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Till? building i.s of plain red brick nnd Indifttia Umes^tone* Tbc wttlls^ 
lire biid witj^ luirrtHV turk joints in niort»r rautrliing the briokj^ in 
color, A cut of the building dccompatucs this report, and hIj^o floor 
phin^. ThcK* sliovv the chnnuii^r of tht* building very coinpli't*dy. 
Crcncrnlly itcscriUnt Ibc building in in Mit* ftirni of ii hollow ^|Uiin\ 
with ass4^ml>ly rooni iu the n>nti*i* on tiio tirnt thx»r. light for thii^ 
nnnn is n*n*ivcd ifirough Hit' roof nnd ou the two tsides, which o|^ieu 
on rather narrow intt^rior courts. There is n wide gallery acrows the 
rear of llir halb witij ai*re^,s from the stTotul floor <'orridor. The fio<»r 
of the ball inclines towanl the ?itHgc. which is aliont 15 feet deep and 
nearly twice as wide, [>rovi*led wit It roat rooms flanking ami having 
an entrance from tht* rtjrridor behind* Th« hall has seals for aliout 
LO(K) pnpilf.. 

BcnciHb the anditoriuin in Hie has^'nient In the* gvitnuisiinu* an 
ample room well c(|ui|jpedt and having adjacent to it comnunlioufi 
shower baths and locker rooms. Heating atid ventihiting plants nr<i 
also in the basement, locomotive boilers iKnng uschI for steanu tht* 
ventilating fans being 1 1 riven by electrit- intJtors, using curivnl taken 
from the lighting corponition* In the Imsinnent llu*re is a largt^ niom 
to k* nsi'd for a coinpleM* tH[uipnient for drMijestii- seienee, and uniler 
the front af tin* bnilding acro*ss (he corridor from I lie gynuiusinni is 
a running track. 

One interesting feat tire of the imsenient tjccupation is the lunch 
room, a large room containing K"> tables, euch talde j>rovided with t* 
stoats* Acros&s one Hid of tin* room is u counter, Unbind which are 
the sidel>nards, gas range and ^ink. The iniihling contains strictly 
*Vi class rooms^ '2i\ hy IVj firt iii sii^,e» The nKims are extrllently 
lighted, having mnisually largt^ windows, with large single lights 
There are I flights of stair^, as ^shown on the ptan^^, I near t*acb eoriier 
of tin* lurilding. and eacli Huov is provided with a corridor with an 
interior corridor entindy nround the inside of all exterit>r rooms, lln^ 
nniiji ein'ridtu's lunng l*i f»M't Mid** sinfl side ci>rridors It^ feet* Theiv is 
a small coat room prtivitietl for each class room hut separated then*- 
from and opening on the eorridor, One point of interest is the music 
room, the size of 'J class rooms, with stage across one end. One class 
room has been converted also into a very satisfactory lecture room for 
science. The bnilding has the usnal rooms for biological, physical, 
and chemical laboratories and storerooms. The drawing room is 
more than twice as large as an ordinary class room and receives light 
from one side and from above. The roof of the building is covered 
with smooth tiles and has a high parapet, being designated and us^hI 
for a playground, access thereto being easy by means of ample stair- 
ways leading from the third floor corridor. 

Plans of this bnilding are reproducinl and also a snuill view of the 
playground on the roof, the latter being interesting in showing the 
Co/iiiiiission included in the view. 
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MIXITES OF SCHOOLHDITSE COMMISSION. 

The minutes of the Commission for the purpose of submitting to 
Congress a plan for the consolidation of public schools in the District 
of Columbia is hereto appended : 

September 20, 1900. 

Members of the Commission : The sutieriutendeut of schools. Dr. William 
E. Chancellor: the Engineer Commissioner, MaJ. John Biddle: and the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasurj% Mr. James Knox Taylor. 

The Commission held its first meeting in the office of the Engineer Com- 
missioner, at the District building, at 9.30 a. ni., September 20, 190(;; all the 
members being present. T'pon motion of Dcx'tor Chancellor, the Engineer Com- 
missioner was elected chairman of the Commission. 

The Conmiission decided that the first step to be taken was to make an in- 
spection of school buildings and school sites in the District of C<>lumbia. 

John Hiddle, Chairman, 

NOVEMIIER 2, KKHJ. 
All members of the Commission made an inspection this date of the following 
school buildings: (lood Hope. Stanton, (iarfield. Congress Heights, Hillsdale, 
Bimey, Birney Annex. Van Buren, Van Buren Annex. 

John Hiddle. Chairman. 

XOVEMIIER 5, IIKXJ. 
All members of the Commission made an inspection this date of the following 
school buildings: Orr. an abandoned school site on Ana(<>stia road, Benning 
Road School and Annex, Benning School. Burrville School. Kenil worth, Blow. 

Joiix BiDDLE, Chairman. 

November 7. 1900. 
All members of the Commission made an inspe<*tion this date of the following 
school buildings: Wlieatley, Ivy City, HamiltrMi. Langdon. Bunker Hill. Brook- 
land, Eckington, Emery, and vacant sitt^s at Langdon and East Brookland. 

John Btddle. Chairm<in, 

NOVEMIIER S, 1900. 
All members of the CV)mmission made an inspection this date of the following 
school l)uil<llngs: I'etworth, l^ates Boad, Woodbuni. Fort Slm-um, Takoma, 
Brightwood, Rock Cr(»ek Ford Road, Military Road. 

John Biddle, Chairman, 

Novembj:r 12, 190C. 
All members of the Commission made an inspection this date of the following 
school buildings: Grant Road, Chevy Chase, Fort Reno, Tennallytown, Chain 
Bridge, Conduit Road, and Reservoir. 

John Biddle, Chairman, 

November 15, 1906. 
All members of the Commission made an inspection this date of the following 
school buildings: Bowen, Buchanan, Cranch, Tyler, French, Lenox, Giddings, 
McCormlck, Dent, Brent, Lincoln. 

John Biddle, Chairman, 
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May 3, 1007. 
All members of the Commission inspecteil scboolbouses in Uocliester and 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Springfield and Brookline, Mass. Two nienibors inspected 
buildings at Boston, Mass., and Providence, K. I. The Commission left Wasb- 
ington on April 20 and returned on tbe 3d of May. It was accompjinied by 
Mr. J. A. Chamberlain, director of manual training. 

John Biddlk. Clia'aman. 



May C, 1007. 

The Commission held a meeting at which were present, Maj. John Biddle, 
Dr. W. E. Chancellor, Mr. J. K. Taylor, and Capt. Jay J. Morrow. CaptaUi 
Morrow having been assigned to duty as Engineer Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, liecame ex ofticio a member of the Commission, vice Major Biddle, 
the retiring Engineer Connnissioner. 

By motion Captain Morrow was elected chairman. 

The Commission inspected the following school buildings: Berret, Dennison, 
Garriscm, Harrison, Ross, Monroe*. Bruce. Hubbard. Johnson. Johnson Annex, 
Wilson, Morgan, Adams, Miner, and Franklin. 

Jay J. MoRUow, Chairman. 



May 7, 1007. 
The Commission inspected tbe following schools: Wormley, Threllield, West- 
ern High, Fillmore, Industrial Home, .Jackson, High Street, Addison, Curtis. 

and Hyde. 

Jay J. Morrow, Chairman. 

May 8, 1007. 
The Commission inspected the following schools: Eastern High, Towers. Wal- 
lach, M Strwt High. Armstrong Manual Training, McKinley Manual Train- 
ing, Business Higli, Polk. Henry, and Central High. 

Jay J. Morrow, Chainnan. 

May 20, 1007. 
Capt. Jay J. Morrow and Dr. W. E. Chancellor of the Commission, accom- 
panied by Mr. Snowden Ashford. insiH'ctor of buildings, left the city on May 
V) and inspected school hnildings in Boston and Newton, Mass., on May 17, 
and (excepting Mr. Ashford) in New York on May IS. 

Jay J. Morrow, Chairman. 

Septemher 17, 1007. 
Capt. Jay J. Morrow and Dr. W. I^. Chancellor, accompanied by Mr. Snow- 
den Ashford, h^ft the city on Sei)temb(»r 7, insptK'ting schools in St. Louis on 
tlie 0th and loth, Chicago on tlie 11th, Muskegon on the 12th, Detroit on the 
13th, and Cleveland on the 14th. 

Jay J. Morrow, Chairman. 

September 10, 1007. 
The Commission held a meeting this date in the office of the sui^rintendent 
of schools, in the Franklin building, to discuss plans and rei)ort. The Com- 
mission met at 0.15 a. m. and adjourned at 11 o'clock to meet again September 
24. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Ashford were present. 

Jay J. Morrow, Chairman. 
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